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JOAN I, OF NAPLES, 
(Concluded from p. 264.) 

We have the authority of Petrarch, as we saw, 
for the statement that Andrew was the mildest and 
most inoffensive of men (mitissimus innocentis- 
simusque hominum), and it is therefore hardly 
credible and utterly at variance with his character, 
what one or two of the chronicles state about him, 
namely, that he was having some flags specially 
prepared for his coronation, bearing the picture of an 
executioner’s axe and a pair of manacles, wishing, 
we are told, to intimate thereby that he would 
take bloody revenge on all his enemies so soon as 
he was crowned King of Naples. This threat, as 
some writers allege, greatly alarmed the guilty 
parties, and Andrew's death was therefore decided 
upon by them out of sheer self-defence. 

Omitting all the graphic details introduced by 
Mr. Baddeley for the purpose of heightening the 
dramatic effect of the narrative, his version of 
the murder is briefly as follows. 

It is Sept. 18, 1345, the eve of the day (preceding 
that) fixed for Andrew’s coronation. Naples being 
too hot, the royal couple are in villeggiatura at 
Aversa, and occupy & ents in (or rather adjoin-' 
ing to) the convent of San Pietro a Majella. It is 
late at night, and the court has retired to rest. The 


and) are in a heavy, perhaps vinous, slumber (more 
probably under the influence of some strong nar- 
cotic administered to them in their wine). Friar 
Robert is away in the capital. Mabrice, one of 
the queen's maids, enters the royal bed-chamber 
and arouses the prince by telling him that a mes- 
senger is waiting without and wishes to deliver 
him some very important verbal message. The 
prince rises, walks across the bed-chamber to a 
dressing-room. On quitting the queen’s room, 
the door is suddenly fastened behind him, so as to 
prevent his return, and the next moment he is in 
the clutches of five assassins (be himself being 
wholly unarmed and off his guard). A fierce 
struggle ensues. Andrew fights hard for dear li 
but is finally overcome and a cord is slipped rou 
his neck, His assassins drag him along the pas- 
sage and, still struggling, force him over a stone 
balcony. A few minutes thereafter he dangles a 
corpse from the balustrade. In the mean time an 
Hungarian waiting-woman (the prince’s old nurse, 
faithful Isolda) hears or sees the struggle and raises 
an alarm, whereupon the murderers drop the body 
from, the balcony, and decamp, leaving the dead 
Andrew lying on the lawn below.* 

Mr. Baddeley does not tell his readers what 
became of Mabrice, who brought the false message, 
nor why she or the queen did not raise an alarm, 
as they both must have heard the struggle and 
Andrew’s shrieks for help. The only information 
he vouchsafes is that the queen was paralyzed with 
terror and that her reason was in an hysterical mist. 
Joan’s standing excuse when called upon to punish 
the murderers was that she did not know who 
they were. Surely Mabrice could have supplied 
her some valuable clue. But perhaps Mr. Badde- 
ley has not consulted Muratori at all, and is not 
aware of the fact that the story of Andrew’s mur- 
der as related by him is nothing else but an 
expurgated version of the account given by Gra- 
vina. In fact it is this author’s account with 
Joan’s part ‘‘excised at any cost.” According to 
the Ghibelline chronicler, while Andrew was 
struggling with his assassins outside the bed-cham- 
ber and shrieking for help, Joan kept silent and 
did absolutely nothing to save her husband’s life 
and when the nurse came to her door ard called 
7. for Andrew the queen pretended not to hear 


Mr. Baddeley seems to be completely ignorant 
of the fact that we possess Joan’s own version 
of how the body of Andrew was found and how 
she first heard of his death. It is contained in a 
letter addressed by her to the Republic of Florence, 
and dated Aversa, Sept. 22, 1345, that is four days 
after the wurder, from the very spot where the 
crime was committed. The letter is preserved in 
the Archivio delle Riformagioni, and was published 


* The additions and corrections in parentheses are 


Hungarian suite (have been dismissed. by Andrew | mine. 
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many years ago in the ‘Moaoumenta Hungaria 
Historica, Acta Extera,’ vol. ii. pp. 97, 98. As it 
is a very important document, I shall give an 
extract from it in its original text :— 

“Dum quidem octodecimo hujus mensis ipee condam 
dominus vir noster tarde hora intrandi cubiculum de- 
ecendisset ad quemdam parcum contiguum gnyfo aule 
nostre bospitii in Averse, imprudenter et incaute, ymmo 
juveniliter, sicut frequenter ibi et alibi suspecta hora 
abire consueverat, nullius in boc acquiescens in consilio, 
set tant q motus precipites juventutis, non 
admittens socivm, eed hostium post se firmans; norque 
expectassemus eundem jamque in ipso cubiculo capte 
fui us @ pno ex mora nimia quam trabebat : 
nutrix sua, bona et honesta domina, ipsum cum candela 
cepit anxie querere, et tandem prope murum dicti parci 
eum reperit jugulatum.” 

If that is the true version of her conduct during 
that eventful night, and if she was really innocent 
of Andrew’s murder, why did not Joan dare to face 
her judges to clear her character when she had 
ample opportunity offered her to do so. 

he pitce de résistance of Mr. age book 
is the sccount of Joan’s ‘“‘ trial” before the Pope 
at Avignon in 1348. He devotes to the subject 
a whole chapter of very fine writing, the fluency of 
which is not marred by any foot-notes or references. 
It must have greatly amused the eminent Queen’s 
Counsel to whom his book is dedicated. The in- 
cident of the Pope, who was toact as judge, raising 
the prisoner at the bar from her kneeling posture 
and kissing her on the mouth at the very begin- 
ning of the case was not perhaps in strict accord- 
ance with modern, and perbaps not even with 
ancient, ideas of dispensing justice and trying 
female prisoners for murder, even if they be of 
‘exquisite beauty.” I wrote “prisoner at the 
bar,” but that expression is really a misnomer in 
our present case, because we are told that the Pope 
made Joan sit on a throue at bis right band during 
the trial, all of which must bave made the Hun- 
garian advocates sent by King Louis stare in 
amezement. The t wonder to me is that, 
seeing the judge's strange behaviour, they thought 
it worth their while to proceed with the case at all. 
But perbaps the “tedious” details of the whole 
** business ” of this mock trial are only a surmise 
of our author as to what “‘ probably” took place, 
It is far more probable that the Hungarian ad- 
vocates at once threw up their brief and left the 
court “‘ disconfited,” and it is this scene that the 
“little fresco” in the Papal chapel “ commemo- 
rates.” It is greatly to be desired that the “ little 
fresco” should be carefully restored and preserved, 
Who knows whether such a restoration may not 


reveal some writing on the papers lying before the 
judge? It would, however, greatly prejudice the 
queen’s case if one of the rolls before the Pope could 
be identified 
copy of the d 
veyance of all the lands, tenements, m es, &c., 
lying in the aforesaid town of Avignon to the Pope 


some lynx-eyed antiquary as 
of “‘sale” prepared for the con- 


‘*which took place a little later.” As the queen 
found it necessary to follow up the sale of A 
by borrowing large sums of money and by parting 
with her costliest jewels, there is no reason to 
doubt that Collenucio, the scandal-monger, made 
a shrewd guess when he stated that the purchase 
money of 80,000 florins was probably never paid. 
To speak seriously, it will be a revelation to 
Mr. Baddeley to learn that, like so many writers 
before him, he, too, has ‘‘ fallen headlong into a 
quagmire of errors” as regards this trial of Joan, 
as it did not come off at all. Raynald has 
served a letter written by Pope Clement to King 
Louis, dated “ Avignon, x Kal. Aprilis. Anno vii,” 
(i. ¢., March 23, 1349), in which be gives an account 
of what actually took place at Avignon. It appears 
from this epistle that King Louis bad sent two 
ambassadors to Clement, one point of whose in- 
structions was to ex the king’s astonishment 
at and to lodge his complaint about the fact 
that the Pope had not only suffered Joan to come 
to Avignon and enter the “ Roman Curia,” but 
had even received her in a “ benign” manner 
rendered her honours, although she stood openly 
accused of the murder of her husband. I prefer to 
quote what follows in the words of the Latin 
original 

Quam ji contra viricidss verbum 
exe pius ta criminaretur de 
hujusmodi morte preefati regis Siciliz, viri -ui, per confes- 
siones omnium, qui caura mortis ejusdem ultimo fuerant 
rupplicio, suadente justitia, Fejér, ‘Codex 
Diplomaticus,’ vol. ix, pt. i. p. 

The Pope’s reply on this point was that be never 
liked, nay, positively disliked (nunquam nobis 

smmo displi ), the idea that the 
queen should enter the curia, and that he earn 
tried to dissuade her “per nuncios et litteras 
from coming. He sent twocardinals to her, whom 
he names; but as she would not listen to them, and 
persisted in her desire to call on the Pope, he was 
advised by the two cardinals that be could not refuse 
to receive her, as Avignon was then still her pro- 
perty. And as she not yet passed her trial 
und had not confessed her guilt be was bound to re- 
ceive ber with honours due to a queen. The Pope 
assures the king that only a few cardinals and 
peers met her, there were no great festivities and 
po special favours were shown or help proffered. 
Moreover he sent Stephen, Archbishop of Arles, 
his chamberlain, to Joan, who peremptorily cited 
her to appear before the Pope in order to answer 
the accusation of crime brought against her; but 
the queen, be believes, took offence thereat, and left 
Avignon in high dudgeon, without even a 
the usual formalities prescribed by the rules 
polite society :— 

“Eam citari feceramus, ut coram nobis responsura 
super bujusmodi crimine in certo termino, quem ei per 


eundem camerarium assignaversemus peremtorie, 
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at verisimiliter credimus, et damonstravit effectus, male 
contenta, nobis, prout decuerat et debuerat, non visitatis 
seu visis, de curia discesserat antefate.”—P. 671, 
Another complaint mentioned Louis’s 
ambassadors was that when the Pope instructed 
Bertrand de Balzo to investigate the murder of 
King Andrew and bring the guilty parties to book, 


the discovery of other relics of this celebrated 
fight, I have ventured to send it for insertion in 
the columns of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
Southend-on-Sea, Nov. 21, 1893. 
Srr,—In your notice last week of the “ Illustrated 
Interview” with Sir Henry Halford, Bart., CB. (vide 
Strand Magaz‘ne for November) occurs the following 
t :—“ The genial baronet showed bis interviewer 


the queen and the other implicated bers of 
the royal family were expressly excluded from his 
inquiry. To this the Pope’s reply was that Ber- 
trond do Balzo, being the queen’s own subject, could 
not very well have acted as her judge. In proof 
of the Pope’s contention that the said Bertrand was 
not a fit and proper person to try the queen, the 
Pope mentions the fact that when the cardinal of St. 
Mark was specially deputed to inquire into the 
vity of the queen and the other members of her 
ily to the crime, Bertrand de Balzo did not 
dare to hand over to the cardinal the necessary 
for conducting the investigation, although 
* was expressly ordered by the Pope to do so. If 
Baldus “ considered from the first that the queen 
was above surpicion,” why did he not hand the 
papers to the cardinal? There is no record that 
the cardinal ever accomplished this portion of his 
mission. If there is, I shall be grateful for the 
reference, In fact I shall be glad to have the 
smallest scrap of documentary evidence that the 
meen was ever tried at all. Ina letter to King 
Leah, dated ‘‘ xix. [7] Kal. Maias Anno viii.” 
(1350), the Pope still writes about citing Joan :— 
“Johannam Reginam Siciliz Illustrem fore de novo 
super hoc [the murder of Andrew) citandam, sed idcirco 
citatio ipsa dilata est, quia nondum plene deliberari 
publicum 


_~ utrum sit per edictum vel aliter 

The whole conduct of the Pope and Joan and 
everybody else on both sides shows that the queen 
was seriously implicated in the murder, and that 
the 80,000 florios, the sum named as the price of 
Avignon, was bush money, paid to the “ Vicar of 
Christ” to keep him quiet. The Pope’s motto 
henceforth was “Temporizandum est.” King 
Louis seems to have grown weary at last of soli- 
citing the Pope to order Joan’s and the matter 
was ultimately dropped. 

It was the verdict of “ Muratori, the man of all 
others in our times best acquainted with Italian 
history,” that “it were as easy to wash a blacka- 
moor white as to clear Joan of the charge” of 
murder. Mr. Baddeley has undertaken the diffi- 
cult task, but has signally failed in his attempt to 
re-establish the queen’s good ams 3 LE 


THE EVE OF NASEBY, AND RELICS OF THE 
Fi 

As I think the accompanying correspondence, 
which has lately appeared in the columns of the 
Northampton Herald (Nov. 25, 1893, to Feb. 3, 
1894), will prove of interest and may also lead to 


a room in which Charles I. slept ‘the night before the 
battle of Naseby,’ together with ‘the saddles of the King 
and Prince Rupert, which they left at Wistow on their 
flight from Naseby to Leicester, when they changed 
horses.’"’ Will you kindly allow me space to say a word 
or two concerning both these statements? First of all I 
will reproduce the sentence in full as it appears in the 
Strand Magazine (pp. 533-4). “Then Sir Henry re- 
m»rks:—‘ Charles I. slept here the night before the 
battle of Neseby, and those are the saddles of the King 
and Prince Rupert, which they left at Wistow on their 
flight from Naseby to Leicester when they changed horses. 
Come upstairs and see the bedroom,’ The r.om remains 
the same, as far as the ceiling and wooden panel ing go, 
as it did on the night when Charles was grateful for his 
rest......But the bedstead is gone. The old wooden walls 
are decorated with many pictures, amongst which a por- 
trait of the king is visible, and excellent engravings of 
Wellington and of Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Hor-e Fair.’” I ma 
say that it was with some degree of astonishment that 
read the announcement that Charles slept at Wistow Hall 
on the eve of Naseby, The facts as | have always learned 
them are these : On the evening of June 13, 1645, the 
ven of the Royalist army was at Harborough, and the 
rear within a few miles of Naseby, and the king had 
taken up his quarters at Lubenham hard by, “at the 
house of a Major Hawksworth, now called the old Hall 
house ; in which there is a room still retaining the name 
of the king's room,” It was here, about eleven o'clock 
at night, that Charles received the news of the surprise 
and slaughter of his rear-guard by Ireton in Naseb 
village, and, to quote from Sprigge, “ much amazed, | 
his own quarters at that unressonable time ; and for 
security went to Harborough, where Prince Rupert 
quartered ; and 80 soon as he came thither, sent to call 
up hie nephew (resting bimeelf in a chair, in a low room, 
in the mean time), who presently arose ; a council of war 
was called,” &c. These I believe to be the plain and 
accepted facts of history. That Ciarles may have at 
some other time used the bedroom at Wistow Hall of 
which a picture is given in the Strand Magazine, I do 
not doubt, but it is hardly reasonable to suppose that he 
tlept there on the eve of Naseby, seeing that we possess 
such good evidence to the contrary. As to the saddles 
which the worthy baronet showed to bis interviewer, I 
am inclined to think that the tradition which lingers 
round them is perfectly correct and reasonnble. I saw 
and examined them when they were exhibited at the 
Stuart Exhitition in 1889, and also #t an exhibition in 
Saddiers’ Hall, London, in 1892, and I firmly believe them 
to be two of the most precious relics of the great Civil 
War. Perhaps, in closing, I may be allowed to say that 
engravings of these saddles and their stirrups are in 
vol, iii. of Northamptonshire Notes and Queries (pp. 221, 
227), and that the original drawinzs from which these 
engravings were taken bave been deposited in the 
Northampton Musewm.—Yours, &c., Joun T. 


Brixworth Vicarage, Nov. 27, 1893, 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. has fuil warrant 
for the correction which he has given to my brother Sir 
Henry Halford's statement, inadvertently made in the 
interview an account of which is given in the Stra 
Magazine for this month, relative to the visit of King 
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Charles I. to Wistow. The night immediately preceding 
the day on which the battle of Naseby was fought 
June 14, 1645) the king unquestionably spent at the Old 
all House at Lubenbam, and a most disturbed night it 
was, as Mr. Page points out, a night in which one would 
think sleep would. be impossible to the careworn and 
anxious king. Rushworth's Itinerary, whose accuracy 
has never been questioned, gives the place where the 
king lodged each night during his campaign, and tells us 
that on June 4 he went to Sir Richard Halford’s at 
Wistow, and stayed the night there, This, of course, 
would be ten days before his cause was finally ruined at 
Naseby. Were any further evidence required of this we 
have it in a letter, a copy of which I have seen, written 
by Charles I., dated Wistow, June 4, and addressed to his 
secretary Nicholas. We are, therefore, I think, fully 
justified in taking it as an established historical fact that 
King Charles I, slept at Wistow on the night of June 4, 
1645, doubtless in the room which an unbroken tradition 
has handed down as King Charles's room, and which is 
now so designated. I fee! grateful to Mr. Page for thus 
giving me an opportunity of at once correcting a tra- 
ditional inaccuracy, which has been often repeated, as to 
the date of the king’s visit, and confirming at the same 
time a fact very interesting to Leicestershire and 
Northamptonshire men, and especially so to any member 
of the Halford family, The eaddlee, stirrups, and other 
relics exhibited in the Stuart Exhibition and elsewhere 
are, there is every reason to believe, perfectly genuine. 
They were left by the unfortunate monarch, perhaps on 
the occasion of bis visit on June 4; more probably, I 
think, in his hasty flight toward Leicester immediate] 
after his disastrous defeat. In addition to these he left 
® sword, which was presented by my grandfather, Sir 
Henry Halford, to IV., who placed it in St. 
George's Hall, Windsor, where I believe it still remains. 
—I remain yours faithfully, Joun 


Stn,—Referring to the letter of your correspondent 
John T. Page, as to the place where Charles I. slept on 
the eve of the battle of Naseby, I resided some years in 
the neighbourhood of Market geen and a half- 
ruined farmhouse at Lubenbam, probably the “Old 
Hall,” was always pointed out to me as the spot. I 
noticed the rame mistake in one of Lord Ronald Leveson 
Gower’s books, and wrote to his publishers on the subject; 
but I am not sure if it was corrected in the next edition, 
— Yours truly, E. F. T. 


Southend-on-Sea, Nov. 30, 1893. 

Srr,—I am ly very grateful to the Rev. John 
F. Halford for his exceedingly interesting letter con- 
cerning the visit of King Charles I. to Wistow. I feel 
no doubt in my own mind that the way the mistake 
originated was by Sir Henry Halford saying to his inter- 
viewer that the king slept at Wistow previous to the 
Battle of Naseby, and that this word was construed to 
mean the night i diat ly pr ding the fight, At 
any rate, such an explanation as this would easily account 
for the error. If my letter has done no more, I am very 
that it has elicited the fact from Mr, Halford that 

ing Charles indeed slept at Wistow on the night of 
June 4, 1645, ten days before the battle. This in itself 
is worth having authenticated from such a reliable source. 
I have also been very pleased to learn from Mr. Halford’s 
letter the additional facts concerning the saddles, 
stirrups, &c., which were left at Wistow by Charles and 
Rupert after the fight was over. What Mr. Halford 
says about the sword also left at Wistow by the unfor- 
tunate monarch leads me to ark the question, How many 
known relics of Naseby fight are still in existence, and 
where are they deposited? Besides those tioned in 


is still preserved at Dinton Hall, Bucks. “It is an heir- 
loom to Dinton Hall for ever, and passes from one owner 
of the Hall to another, simply as such, without regard to 
a particular family.” Particulars and an engraving of 
this sword will be found in ‘ Records of Buckinghamshire,’ 
&c. (1872), vol. iv. No. 3, p.101, In ‘ British Battles on 
Land and Sea’ (Cassell & Co), part 18, p. 234, is a pic- 
ture of a “ Buff Coat worn by Colonel Fairfax at Naseby.” 
I am trying to find out if this coat is still in existence. 
We all know of the “ grinder teeth’ which Carlyle men- 
tions as having in his possession in his ‘Cromwell’; and 
I must myself own to a couple of bullets which were 
ploughed up on the field and are now in my keeping. 


Naseby relics would be appreciated by yours faith- 
fully, J cme Pace. 
Joun T. Paces. 
5, Capel Terrace, 
(To be continued.) 


BOOKS ON NAVIGATION. 
(Continued from 8 8, iii. 224.) 

1514. In hoe opere hxc co’tinentur | Noua translatio 
rimi libri geographiz Cl. Ptolomai: que quidem trans- 
jatio verbum : habete | verbo fideliter expressum: Joanne 
Vernero Nurenbergen’ interprete. 

In eundem primum librum geographiz Cl, Ptolomai : 
argume’ta paraphrases, quibus idem li- | ber per senten- 
tias: ac summatim ex :&a is eiusdem 
Ioannis Verneri, &c. 

Colophon :— 

Explicit geographicus hic liber : ipsius composi- 
torem atq’ per Conradum Hein- | tem & 
sophiz magistrum: diuiq’ Maximiliani Imperatoris 
Capel- | lanum. Et haud mediocrem mathematicu’ fide- 
liter emendatus recogni-|tusq’. Necnon a Joanne 
Stuchs Nurenberge impressus. Anno | domini nostri 
Iesu christi, Millesimo quingentesimo- | decimoquarto. 
pridie nonas Nouembris | phebe ad Iouis 
nium defluente. 

Collation : A-K in sixes; L, 4. Folio, without 
pagination, On the verso of title-page is the privi- 
lege, and on A 2 the epistle dedicatory to Cardinal 
Gurcen’, followed by the translation of Ptolemy’s 
‘Geography’ on A4. Authority : copy in British 
Museum, press-mark 10,005. g. 

1517. Libre de Consolat. Barcelona, 1517. 

Sir Travers Twiss mentioned this edition in his 
introduction to the ‘ Black Book of the Admiralty,’ 
MP iii. p. xxxv, but I have not found any copy 
of it. 


1519. Suma de geographia q’ | trata de todas las 
tidas y provin- | cias del mundo: en ial delas in 
di-| ar. y trata largame’te del arte del mare | ar: 


juntame’te con la espera en roma’ce : | con el regimie’to 
del sol y del norte : nue | uamente hecha, | Con previlegio 


This title in black-letter, under woodcut of globe 
in ornamental border, with ornamental border 
round page. On the verso of title-page is the 


Mr. Halford’s letter 1 understand that Cromwell's sword 


privilege. A ij. begins :— 
“Suma de geographia q’ trata delas par | tidas y 


wm 
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Fecha por | Martin ferna’dez denciso. Dirigida al muy 

alto & catholico principe don | Carlos rey de castilla,” &c. 
This edition is in folio, without pagination. 

Signature A-h in sevens. Colophon :— 

Fenece la suma de geographia con |la espera en 
roma’ce y el regimie’to de! sol y del norte por donde los | 
marea’tes ee pueden regir & governar enel marear. Assi- 
mesmo va| puesta la cosmographia por derrotas y 
alturas: por donde los pi | lotos fabra’ de oy en adela'te 
muy — q’ fasta acqui yr a descobrir | las tierras q’ 
ouiere’ de descobrir fue sacada esta suma d’ muchos & | 
auctenticos auctores. Conviene a faber de la historia 
batriana, los | dos Tholomeos, Erastotenes, Plinio, Stra- 
bon, Josepho, An- | selmo, La biblia, La general historia 
y otros muchos. & la ex- | perie’cia de nustros tiempos q’ 
es madre de todas las cosas. Fue | impressa en la obit 
lisima & muy leal cindad de Sevilla por Ja- | cobo cro’- 
berger alema’ enel an’o d'la encarnacion de nuestro 
senor | de mil & quinientos & diez & nueve. 

This copy is in the Grenville Library of the 
British Museum, press-mark G. 6578, and is hand- 
somely bound in dark green cloth, with the coat 
of arms of the Right Hon. Thos. Grenville stamped 
in gold in the centre. Some previous possessor of 
the book has inserted this note :— 

“ This very rare book is always believed to be the first 
Spanish book which gives any account of America, It 
was twice afterwards reprinted, 1530, 1549. Of this first 
edition I know no other copy except one purchased by 
Mr. Heber for 232. It was unknown to Robertson, and 
is the more interesting from the author’s personal obeer- 


Henry R. Promer. 
18, Eresby Road. 
(To be continued.) 


Locks on THe Toames.—My query as to the 
dates of the putting-up of the eleven locks between 
Boulter’s, above Maidenhead, and London, since 
Pennant wrote, in 1783, that Boulter’s was the first 
lock, has not yet been answered. The ‘Two 
Reports’ of the Thames Navigation Commissioners, 

ted in 1811, state that “from Abingdon to 

don there are only twenty-one locks” (p. 30), 
and that ‘‘ there are seventeen pond locks between 
Abingdon and Staines,” and “ten pond locks 
between Reading and Staines” (p. 32). Now, 
between Reading and Staines there are fourteen 
locks—(1) Sonning, (2) Shiplake, (3) Marsh (above 
Henley), (4) Hambledon, (5) Hurley, (6) Temple, 
(7) Marlow, (8) Cookham, (9) Boulter’s, (10) Bray, 

1) Boveney, (12) Romney (Windsor), (13) Old 

indsor, (14) Bell Weir (near Egham). Of these 
I believe Temple, Bray, Boveney, and Old Windsor 
to be the latest. Can any reader correct me? The 
Reports (p. 22) contemplate “the erection of four 
pond-locks and open weirs,” Between Abingdon 
and Reading are now nine locks, for the seven of 
1811—(1) Culham, (2) Clifton Hampden, (3) Day’s 
(Dorchester before 1791), (4) Benson (Bensington 
before 1791), (5) Cleeve (built 1787), (6) Goring 
(before 1791), (7) Whitchurch (before 1791), (8) 


these, and also tell me when the locks at Abing- 

don (before 1791), Sandford, Iffley (before 1791), 

and Folly Bridge, Oxford (after 1791, weir before 

1791), were put up? 

In 1791 Robert Mylne’s Report says (p. 28) that 
these six pound-locks have been built : “ one above 
Saint John’s Bridge, one at Buscot, one at Rushey 
Weir, one at Godstow, one at Oseney Mill, Oxford, 
and one near to and above Abingdon.” The ordinary 
Thames guide- books sometimes date a bridge,seldom 
a lock. We sadly want a history of the navigation 
of the Thames, a working book, which will draw 
from the City MS. records in the Guildhall, from 
the Paston Letters, &., and the archives of the 
Thames Navigation Commissioners. 

I think, too, that a book of reproductions of old 
Thames views—the old wooden bridges at Eton, 
Datchet, Staines, Pampton, Fulham, Chelsea, &c.; 
the old riverside inns and unbuilt-on banks—would 
pay any publisher, There are plenty of boating 
folk all along the river who would subscribe for 
such a work. F. J. Forwivaut. 


P.S.—Mr. James H. Gough, the secretary of the 
Thames Conservators, has been so kind as to write 
to me :— 

“ The eleven locks below Boulter’s, to which par- 
ticularly refer, were originally built on the under-men- 
tioned dates, as appears by the records in this office: 
Romney (Windsor), 1797 ; Teddington, 1811; Sheneee- 
ton, 1812; Sunbury, 1812; Chertsey, 1813; Penton Hook, 
1815; Molesey, 1815; Bell Weir (Egham), 1817; Old 
Windsor, 1821 ; Boveney, 1836; Bray, 1845.” 


A Lone Series.—We speak in despair of the 
interminable ‘‘ series” which every publisher now 
advertises, but all pale their ineffectual fires before 
this record of Matthew Henry’s Thursday lectures 
at Chester, when he was minister of the Presby- 
terian congregation there :— 

“On Thursday evening he gave a lecture, which was 
well attended by his own ple, and to which some 
Episcopalians came, who did not choose to forsake their 
own church on the Lord’s Day. For this weekly lecture 
he found a subject which lasted twenty years in ‘ Scrip- 
tural Questions.’ It was Oct , 1692, when he began with 
Gen. iii. 9,‘ Adam, where art thou?’ and it was May, 
1712, when he arrived at Rev. xviii. 18, ‘What city 
like unto this great city ?’"—‘Works of the English 
Puritan Divines, Matthew Henry; Life,’ by the Rev. 
Jas. Hamilton, 1847, p. 31. 

Georce Brack. 

Glasgow. 


Tuomas Kyrp.—In the article on Thomas Kyd, 
the dramatist, in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ the writer, adopting a theory first 
advanced by the Rev. Charles J. Robinson, 
identifies him with the Thomas Kydd, son of 
Francis Kydd, scrivener, who entered Merchant 
Taylors’ School in 1565 (Register, i. 9), and_con- 
jectures that he was born about 1557. While 
searching the printed ‘ Calendar of Wills proved in 


Mapledurham, (9) Caversham. Can any one date 


the Court of Hustings’ I stumbled on a reference 
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to Francis Kydd in the will of Richard Pelter, a 
well-to-do brewer (pt. ii. p. 693). Kydd, it seems, 
drew up Pelter’s will, and was rewarded, in 
addition to his fee, with the bequest of a gown. 
As Pelter desired to be buried in Woolchurch 
Charch, I turned to the registers of St. Mary 
Woolnoth and St. Mary Woolchurch Haw, so 
admirably edited by Messrs. Brooke and Hallen, 
and found not only the entry of Pelter’s burial 
(p. 374), but a few scraps of information concern- 
ing Francis Kydd. Thus, on November 6, 1558, 
Thomas, son of Francis Kidd, “citizen and writer of 
the Courte Letter of London,” was baptized at 
St. Mary Woolnoth (p. 9); on September 24, 1561, 
a daughter, Ann, was baptized (p. 11); and on 
September 2, 1563, Prudence Cooke, ‘‘ servant 
with Francis Kydd, scrivener,” was buried (p. 187). 
Kydd himself was churchwarden of St. Mary 

oolnoth in 1575 and 1576 (p. xxxvii). He seems 
to have been alive in 1578, but the register is 
silent in regard to his burial, and the calendars of 
wills and administrations at Somerset House have 
been searched by me in vain for records of the 
family. I think it not improbable that he was cut 
off by the plague, then raging, as the parish 
registers abundantly testify. 

Gorpon Goopwiy. 


Saaxsrears’s Natvrat History.—Students 
of Shakespeare who may not have seen Mr. Phil 
Robinson’s article on ‘ Shakespeare's Natural His- 
tory’ in the March number of the Contemporary 
Review will, I am sure, be glad to have their 
attention directed to this interesting paper. The 
writer's claim to having thrown a new light upon 
Shakespeare is set forth in the concluding para- 
graph of the article :— 

“ Asa matter of fact Fe has never yet been 
seriously approached on the of his alliven 
Hie references to Nature in some 4 have been 
catalogued, but there bas never m any intention 
hitherto to establi-h the individuality or identity of the 
man Shakespeare from his natural history, nor to etudy 
it asa whole with relation to the writer. It may bea 
matter of surprise that it should have been left for me, 
an unaccredited student of the Bard, and at the ed of 
this century, to look at Shakespeare from a new point of 
view. But the fact remains.” 

Henry Arrwetr. 

Barnes. 


A Retic or Epwarp. —The following 
paragraph has been going the round of the Indian 
pe rs. Is anything known of this historic glass 

ogland 

“ An interesting relic of the days of the Stuarts exists 
in Pondicherry in the possession of Lieut.-General H. 
Mcleod, R.A., the British Consul, in the shape of the 
fragments of a wine-glaes that was presented to Flora 
Macdonald by Prince Charles Edward after his escape 
by her aid from the Island of Raasay. Malcolm McLeod, 
ninth Baron of y, when a young man, formed part 


of the crew of the boat that rowed the prince from 
Raasay to the French frigate that was awaiting him, 


His son, Capt. Alexander McLeod, of Raasay, known as 
Castle Raasay, married Elizabeth Macdonald, of Kings- 
burgh, the niece of Flora, to whom this wine-glass was 
given by her aunt, From her it descended to her son, 
James William McLeod, late of the Bengsl Civil Service, 
and from him again to his son, Lieut.-General Harry 
McLeod, of the Royal Artillery, The fragments of the 
vlass have recently been put together and set in silver by 
Messrs. P, Orr & Sons, of Madras. On one side of the 
glass is an enamelled portrnit of the young Chevalier wear- 
ing a Highland bonnet with the white cockade, 
initials ‘ P. C.’ were also enamelled on exch side of the 
portrait. A portion of the ‘P’ has been broken off, but 
the ‘C' remains intact, The glass has now been over 
& bundred years in the McLeod family.” 


W. F. Pripgavx. 
Udaipur, Rajputana. 


Lives a Crmerery.—Some forty years ago, 
when walking through Abney Park Cemetery here, 
I took a note of the following lines on one of 
the monuments, which, if you bave not seen them 
before, you may think worth while recording in 
*‘N. & Q’ Of late this monument bas been falling 
into ruin, and now has been removed entirely :— 

A sting of death there is we know full well, 
But when, or where, or how, no one can tell, 
Be it at morn, or noon, or now, or then, 
Death is most certain, but uncertain when. 
R. Tartor. 
Stamford Hill, N. 


abstract from “deponent” in common use, An 
instance of the concrete form may be found in the 
‘Dead Drummer,’ one of the amusing ‘ Ingoldsby 
Legends ’:— 

But now one Mr. Jones 

Comes forth and depones 

That, fifteen years since, he had heard cert»in groans 

On his way to Stonehenge (to examine the stones 

Described in a work of the late Sir John Soune’s), 

That he 'd follow’d the moans, 
And, led by their tones, 

Found a raven a-picking a Drummer boy's bones ! 

“ Repone” is a usual term in the Scottish law 
for replacing or restoring. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

The word “ depones” also occurs in ‘ Look at the 

“Crepuscutum.” (See S. v. 196.)—This 
term is treated in the ‘N. E. D.’ I expressed no 
opinion as to the wisdom of inserting such terms in 
our English dictionary. I only noted that the special 
use exemplified in the quotation from ‘ Letters from 
Cambridge’ is not to be found in the ‘ N. E. D.’ 
I have no doubt that Mr. C. A. Warp (whom [ 
thank most sincerely for the kind terms in which 
he writes of my contribution) would have done what 
I did on coming across that quotation, looked 
the word in the ‘N. E. D.’ or the ‘ Stanford.’ 
am inclined, personally, to think that the ‘N. E. D.’ 
is right in admitting words of this class, There are 


“Despone.” (See 8 S. v. 7.)—We have the. 
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people who seem to be obeying a law of nature in 
using words they do not understand, and who 
would not, of course, use them incorrectly if they 
could help it. I may instance the gentleman 
who wrote ignoramé in the Times about the time 
of Lord Tennyson’s death ; the lady whose novel 
containing the expression vade-meca was reviewed 
either in the Atheneum or the Academy about the 
same date ; and the working man in whose letter 
—a terrific fliiling of the aristocracy—in the 
Weekly Di some six years back there 
occurred sic / as an independent adjectival missile 
of vast, but evidently unknown power. 

P. Owgn, 
48, Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W, 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Leo Zanrincicus.—I have lately added to my 
collection of ritual books the following :— 

“ Rituale Archidioeceseos Friburzensis jussu et aucto- 

ritate excellentissimi...... Domini Bernardi sacre sedis 
Friburge:.sis Arc'iepiscopi et Metropolitae, maximis 
ordinum B.densium fidelitatis et Leonis Zaringici in- 
signibus orna'i, editum Anno Domini mpoocxxxv.” 
The book is in quarto, printed Friburgi Brisgovie. 
The full name of the prelate is Bernardus Boll. 
But who was Leo Zaringicus; and what are the 
orders here named? W. Sparrow Simpson. 


OreveLann.—In a catalogue of books for sale I 
find ‘Le Philosophe Anglois; ou, Histoire de 
Monsieur Cleveland, fils Naturel de Cromwell,’ 
1732. Who was this person; and what title had 
he to claim Cromwell as his father? 

E. F. D. ©. 
written in Englind by L’abbe Provost, the 
was written in 
author of ‘ Manon Lesoeat.”) 


Evetrx, Seconp Doxe or Kineston (1711- 
1773).—I should be glad to know of any engraved 
portraits of this nobleman, “‘ of the greatest beauty 
and finest person in Eogland.” G. F. R. B. 


Avrsor or Book Wantev. — Wanted, the 
name of the author of ‘A Journal of a Party of 
Pleasure to Paris,’ 1802, thirteen illustrations in 
sepia. Not in Halkett and Laing’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 

A. Forzes Srevexine, 

Guascow University.—Any information re- 
garding the following graduates will be thankfully 
received:—Rev. William Adair, LL.D. 1804; 
William Adair, M.A. 1814; Charles Haziett, 
M.A. 1772; James Hazlett, M.A. 1761; James 
Hazlitt, M.A. 1767; William Hazlitt, M.A. 
1760; Joseph Patrick, M.A. 1832; Samuel 


Cru:ha Sarjant, B.A. 1852 ; Charles Stuart, M.A. 
1785; Daniel Turner, M.A. 1764; Clotworthy 
Upton, M.A. 1741; Francis Upton, M.A. 1739. 
ADpIsoN. 
University of Glasgow. 
“Hey, Jounniz Cope.”—Could you kindly tel? 


me where I can find a copy of the song begin- 
ning— 
. Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye waukin’ yet? 
P. Maxwett. 


BomMBARDMENT OF BarTON, NEAR ABINGDON. 
—Barton House, the seat of the Reads, was bom- 
barded by the Parliamentary forces some time 
about 1645-6. Where can I find an account of 
this? C. E. Gitpersoms-Dickinson. 


Ecyptian Dynastizs.—When did they begin 
and end? What is the best work on the subject ? 
Ricuarp Hemmine. 


Famity or Yate.—Will any reader, or any one 
having access to parish registers, inform the writer 
if be knows or can give proof of the burial-place 
of William Yate, who died in 1707-8? His will is 
dated Nov., 1707, and proved April, 1708. The 
name, properly Yate, might possibly be registered 
as Yeate or Yates. T. A. Y. 


‘Tae Question.’—Prof. Palgrave 
in his ‘Golden Treasury of Songs and Lyrics,’ an 
Mr. Saintsbury, in his recently published ‘Oulendar 
of Verse’ (a delightful little k, by the way), 
both omit the sixth line of the second stanza of this 


Poem’ Like 0 child, balf in tenderness and mirth. 
How is this? It can scarcely be through negligence. 
Is the line not Shelley’s own ; or is it thought to 
blemish the verse? If so, I do not see why. There 
are one or two expressions in this lovely poem 
which seem to need explanation. Palgrave glosses 
but one, “ Vd arcturi,” which scarcely requires 
it. But what is meant by “lush eglantine”? If 
the sweetbriar, “lush” is not an obviously appro- 
priate adjective. ‘‘ Moonlight-coloured may” is 
another phrase which hardly carries its own justi- 
fication as an accurate description, if we admit the 
justice of crediting water-lilies with “ moonlight 
beams of their own watery light ” (see stanza iv.) ; 
and is the poet s' ing of any real flowers in the 
concluding couplet of stanza iii? He says cer- 
tainly that these were fairer than any waken’d 
eyes behold”; but there is nothing elsewhere in 
the poem to s t that he is speaking of purely 
fanciful flowers. But then the query comes, 
Are there any “‘ black” flowers? Is it known to 
whom the poem refers ? oC. ©. B. 
Baitpow : 1651 Joshua Bail- 
don published a small book called * Rarities of the 
World’ (London, Bernard Alsop, 4to.), dedicated 
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to his friend and kinsman, Paul Holdenby, Esq. 
I shall be glad of any information as to Baildon or 
Holdenby. In 1663 Baildon was living in the 
Charterhouse. Roger Baildon, of Barn Elms, co. 
Surrey (will dated 1592), had a son Joshua. 
W. Pater F.S.A. 
Lincoln's Inn. 


Arxwricat.—I cannot find this word in any 
dictionary. It survives as a patronymic, and a 
member of that family would like to know whether 


*Pitertmaces Lonpoy.’—Some time ago, 
about the year 1840, there was a weekly newspaper 

blished, called The Britannia, which was edited 
Ww Dr. Croly, then the rector of St. Stephen’s, 

albrock. A series of papers appeared in it 
entitled ‘ Pilgrimages in London,’ These I have 
preserved, and consider them deserving republica- 
tion. I have reason for thinking they were from 
the pen of John Payne Collier. Perhaps some of 
your readers can tell me if such is the case. 
think they never appeared in any other form. 


W. 
Little College Street, Westminster. 


Fotk-Lore : Perroratep Srongs,—It is noted 
in Mr. Mackinlay’s ‘ Folk-lore of Scottish Lochs 
and Springs’ (p. 255) that “If a stone, with a hole 
in it, was tied to the key of a stable-door, it would 
prevent witches from stealing horses.” Does any 
related idea attach to an ordinary wooden cotton- 
reel? Some months ago I noticed such a reel on 
the same string with the church keys of a Lincoln- 
shire village, and learnt on inquiry that “it is a 
way folks have to fasten spools to bunches of keys.” 
I could not discover, however, whether holed stones 
were similarly employed. T. BR. E. N. T. 


Srow’s ‘Loxpon.’—In a foot-note to his intro- 
duction, Mr. W. J. Thoms, in his edition of Stow’s 
* Survey of London’ (1843, reprinted 1876), says 
that the antiquary Nichols was also preparing an 
edition, Was Nichols’s edition ever published ; 
and has there been any other edition since Thoms’s, 
except Prof. Henry Morley’s version in the “Caris- 
brooke Library” a few years ago? I can find no 
trace of Nichols’s, R. Crarx. 


Bonrizes.—What is the folk-lore of bonfires ? 
Why are they used on festive occasions, as men- 
tioned in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 8" 8. iv. 295? 

F. G. Sauwpers. 

Crouch Hill. 


Drawines MADE 1552-59.—A collection 


made by a Flemish artist, of views of English and 
foreiga houses and cities were in the possession of 
Mr. Ooloaghi in December, 1822. His son pur- 
= giving a methodical catalogue of them— 

‘olk House, Durham Palace, Old St. Paul’s 


Cathedral, Oatlands, Greenwich and Richmond 
Palaces, Hampton Court, and others. They ave- 
raged 3 ft. in length and l4in. in height. What 
has become of them? They belonged to a German 
of perhaps Augsburg. Wrarr Paprworts. 


Harvey Famity.—In Manning and Bray's 
‘ Hist. Surrey’ it is stated that the Hon, W. H. 
Bouverie (who died 1806) had a curious MS. book 
on parchment, compiled by one of the Harveys, 
in which were entered the names of all such of the 
family as were found in deeds, but with no regular 
pedigree of the early part of them. Their arms, 
with several of those of their wives, and their 
crests were painted in it. In the beginning were 
painted small half-lengths: one with a crown on 
his head ; Harvey, Bishop of Ely, temp. Hen. I. ; 
and one of the family who went to Ireland with 
King Henry II. Mention was made of Thorney 
Abbey having been founded by one of them, and 
consecrated by another, the above-named Bishop of 
Ely, in 1128, Francis Harvey was one of the judges 


I | of the Common Pleas in the time of Edward II. 


Stephen Harvey, of Cotton End, in Hardingstone, 
co. Northampton, was auditor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, temp. Eliz. and Jac. I. This MS. pro- 
bably came into the possession of the Bouverie 
family through the marriage of John Harvey, the 
Welsh judge (ob. 1764), with Anne, eldest 
daughter of Sir Christr. des Bouverie. Requiring 
to consult it for the purpose of my history of the 
various important families of Harvey, I applied 
to the late Earl of Radnor and the other principal 
members of the Bouverie family, but only to find, 
to my surprise, that they had never previously 
heard of it. Can any reader help me to ascertain 
its present whereabouts ? . J. Harvey. 
Heathell, Melbourne Grove, Champion Hill, 8.E. 


Preston Canpover, Hampsnire, Onvurca- 
warpens’ Accounts.—At the beginning (1711) 
there is a list of the mershplots, which are sixty- 
two, and “‘ comes to, at one penny the mershplot, 
5s. 2d.” This sum went to the churchwardens’ 
account in the old book, now lost, Also another 
note :— 

“There were formerly fifteen sheep which are now 
lost. The sheep at fourpence the sheep came to five 
shillings by the yeare. There is [sic] foure seats lost in 
the church which were Parish seats, which came to one 
shilling & four pence, and two mersh plots lost came to 
two pence, all came to 6 .. 6, but now all lost,” 

Mersbplots, the great and small tithes upon 
which are paid to the vicar of the parish, have 
already been the subject of a query from the Vicar, 
but without any answer having been received. 
He is anxious to hear of any other parish, in 
Hampshire or elsewhere, in which small enclosed 
pastures—near the vi and church—have a 
similar name and are subject to similar tenures. 
What is the connexion between the early payment 
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of one of great tithes to 
vicar 

The sheep were doubtless left originally by will 
to the church. What is the latest date at which 
such an increase to the income of the church was 
still existing? There is land, called church land, 
belonging to the church. Did the allotment of 
land arise from the bequest of sheep ; or did the 
two, when a large acreage of the parish was unen- 
closed, have an independent origin? Concerning 
the church seats, Can any custodian of parish 
records give a like record to throw light upon the 
origin, again, of such a custom ? Vicar, 


Sir THomas Hasety on Hazety, Deputy 
Marshal of England and Clerk of the Crown, 
circa 1449. Wanted, any information respecting 
this person or his wife Agnes. 

Cuas. J. Firer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Rozert Broven.—The notice of Robert Brough 
in the first edition of ‘Men of the Time,’ 1857, 
says Brough “ wrote his ‘Songs of the Governing 
Classes,’ a work of which the merit is as unques- 
tionable as the history is singular. It was adver- 
tised, copiously reviewed, and never published ” 
(p. 89). What does this mean? This work of 
1857 contains some passages that read oddly now ; 
¢.g., under “ Naples, King of,” we have: “A 
brief sojourn in Naples and Sicily impelled that 
eminently Conservative statesman, Mr. Gladstone, 
to denounce with energy the foulness and malignity 
of the Neapolitan state prosecutions,” &c. (p. 567). 

Wituiam Georez Buack. 
Glasgow. 


Tue ‘Gazerre pe Lonpres.’—It does not 
seem to be generally known that the London 
Gazette was for many years published in French 
as wellas in English. In the Newspaper Room 
at the British Museum there is a volume of the 
Gazette covering the period 1679-1682, which con- 
tains some numbers of the Gazette de Londres, for 
May and June, 1682, the earliest being dated May 
11-15, and numbered 1621. The number of the 
London Gazette for the corresponding date is 1720, 
so that the French edition is just ninety-nine 
numbers behind. Assuming it to have appeared 
regularly, it must have been started towards the 
end of 1667. These issues are not catalogued, but 
I find under the heading “ Periodicals—London 
Gazette,” entries of the Gazelte de Londres, No. 
3150, Aug. 17-20, 1696, and Nos. 4097-4100, 
belonging to the year 1705, which would seem to 
prove that it was issued for a period of at least 
thirty-eight years. Judging from the few num- 
bers that I examined, the Gazette de Londres is 
not @ mere translation, and is in some respects en- 
titled to be treated as an independent publication, 


Perhaps some of your readers who have studied 
the bibliography of our oldest journal will kindly 
give me the benefit of their assistance in deter- 
mining the date when the Gazette de Londres was 
started and when it was discontinued. 2h? 


Beglics, 
CHARLES BAILEY OR BAILLY. 
S. v. 207.) 


I am much interested in the query respecting 
Charles Baily, “Secretary of Mary, Queen of 
Scots,” said to be buried at La Hulpe, near 
Brussels, as I had not hitherto been able to trace 
what had become of him. Although I am sur- 
prised to hear that he was so old as eighty-four in 
1604, I have no doubt that he was that Charles 
Baily, “a Fleming,” who was the unwilling 
divalger of the Ridolfi plot. He was called, at 
the Duke of Norfolk’s trial, “a servant of the 
Queen of Scotland,” and doubtless was nominally 
in her household in some clerical capacity ; but he 
was actively employed as secretary to her repre- 
sentative in England, Leslie, Bishop of Ross, In 
my second volume of the ‘Calendar of Spanish 
State Papers of Elizabeth’ a full account of his 
capture will be found ; and a copy of his confes- 
sions under torture is printed in the report of 
the Duke of Norfolk’s trial in the ‘ State Trials.’ 
Ridolfi, the Florentine banker, started from Lon- 
don on his mission to Alba, Philip II., and the 
Pope in February, 1571, bearing propositions from 

Stuart and the Duke of Norfolk, which had 
been hatched by the busy plotters, the Bishop of 
Ross and Guerau de Spes,the Spanish Ambassador. 
He was accompanied to Brussels by Charles Baily ; 
and when the Duke of Alba had promised his aid 
in the projected deposition of Elizabeth and the 
elevation of Mary and Norfolk to the thrones of 
England and Scotland, Ridolfi, as arranged, wrote 
the great news to Norfolk (ander the cipher 40), 
Lumley (under the cipher 30), Mary, and de Spes, 
enclosing all the letters in a packet addressed to 
the Bishop of Ross, who was asked to deliver 
them. The two most important letters, to Nor- 
folk and Lumley, had been written at Ridolfi’s 
dictation by Charles Baily, who was sent with 
the packet to England, whilst Ridolfi went 
on to Rome with confident hopes of success. 
Burleigh’s men were on the look-out at Dover, 
and on searching Baily found the packet, 
The contents, being in a particularly intricate 
cipher, were, of course, unintelligible, and were 
ordered to be sent to Burleigh for perusal as sus- 
picious papers. De Spes, however, had foreseen 
that this might occur, and had bribed the unprin- 
cipled Thomas Cobham, who was acting as Con- 
stable of Dover Castle for his brother, Lord 


though issued by the printer of the London Gazette 


Cobham, Warden of the Cinque Ports, to suppress 
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apy such papers as might be seized. He caused 
another series of bogus and unmeaning letters to 


of Scots, the Bishop of Ross, the Spanish 


Ambussador, and Viscount Lumley. The Bishop 


be concocted out of the key which Buily carried | advised Bailly to leave the letters with the 


with bim, and forwarded to Burleigh, the original 
letters being sent to Ross and De Spes subsequently. 

This was in the first days of May, 1571; and for 
the next two or three weeks all of Burleigh’s 
cleverest decipherers were fruitlessly puzzling 
their brains over the letters, copies even being 
sent to France and Italy to be deciphered, whilst 
De Spes was chuckling over his cleverness, and 
congratulating bimself upon the certain vengeavce 
that was about to fall upon Elizabeth and the 
“ heretics.” But, unfortunately for the conspirators, 
Charles Baily knew the contents of the principal 
letters, and Barleigh’s men knew him. So they 
kept bim close in the Tower of London, trying to 
worm the secret out of him. Early in July they 
prevuiled upon the Catholic Dr. Storey, who him- 
self had been kidoapped in Holland, and brought 
over to endure terrible tortures and subsequent 
death, to extract the secret from bis fellow prisoner. 
Baily unguurdedly admitted that he 
the letters from Ridolfi’s dictation, and made map 

avowals which confirmed the suspicions entertained, 


In October De Spes writes to Philip II. that) 


Charles Baily was “half ” with torture in 
the Tower, and bad confessed all he knew; although 
he did not know who were indicated by the figures 
40 and 30. But other proofs poured in against 
the miserable Norfolk. Treachery of servante, 
weakners and cowardice on his own part, soon 
enabled the whole plot to be laid bare, and Charles 
Baily is heard of no more, except that his ‘‘ con- 
fession” was read at Norfolk’s trial ; and in De 
Spes's explanation of the reasons why the plot bad 
failed the whole blame is laid on Ridolt's “im- 
prudence in telling all the secrets to Charles Baily, 
a young fellow, and not of fit quality for such 
great affsire.” From several references to him in 
the Hatfield papers (‘ Hist. MSS. Com..,’ iii. and 
iv.) Baily appears, late in the century, to have been 
either a treasurer or secretary resident in Brussels 
for the Seminarist propaganda in England. 
Martin A, 8. Home. 
It is questionable whether Charles Bailly ever 
came into personal contact with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. He was a Netherlander by birth, who 
seems to have left Scotland for the sake of religion, 
and was employed by the Bishop of Ross as servant 
of the Queen of Scots abroad. Though young he 


Governor of Calais, who would get them conveyed 
to England. Bailly, however, brought them him- 
self, and they were delivered. Then he was 
arrested, imprisoned, and placed upon the rack. 
The torments which he endured extorted from him 
a confession, which led to the arrest of the Bishop 
of Ross, the Duke of Norfolk, and other nobles. 

Duriog bis imprisonment he scratched upon a 

el ornamented with lozenges in the Suedenp 
‘ower the following reflections :— 

“ Wise men ought circumspectedly to see wh :t — 
to exxmine before they speake; to prove before 
take in hand; to be whose pany they use ; and 
above all things to whom they truste.” 

“Charles Bailly.” 

He was twenty-nine years of age when he wrote 
th's and another on the wall of the same apartment, 
wherein he admonished such as might read his 
writiog to ‘‘be friend to one, ennemye to none ”; 
aud 
“the most unhappy man in the world is he that is not 
pacient in adversities, for men are not killed with the 
adversities they have but with ye impucience which they 

cr,” 


Considering the part he had taken in the 
Ridolpho plot of 1571, it is most unlikely that he 
would be a personal attendant of the Queen of 
Scots at the scene of her execution. 


Hitpa Gamuty, 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead, 


La pierre sépulcrale de Charles Bailey, qui se 
‘'rouve daus le cimetiére de La Hulpe, a éé figurée 
dans Illustr. London News du 6 septembre, 1890, 
p- 299. Dans le chur de la méme éylise on 
voyait en 1702 une autre pierre portant cette 
inscription :— 

* Cy gist & Charle Bailly en son vivant de la chambre 
et secre’* de la Reyne d’Escosse décupitée en Ang'eterre 
pour la foy Catholicque et depuis commixsaire de« vivres 
du camp de Sa M** qui trespassa en Irae de 84 uns le 
27 décembre 1624. Et dawoyselle Democreta Sweerts 
ea femme qui trespasea en leage de 92 ans le 3 jour de 
mars 1633. Les quelz ont esté par marisge 50 ans par 
ensembles, Priez pour les &mes. Respice finem.” 

Ce n’est pas le seul monument qui ait consacré 
le souvenir de Charles Bailey. Dans un 
d’épitaphes du commencement de ce sidcle, con- 
servé & la Bibl. royale de Braxelles (Msc. de 
Onypers, fonds Goethals, No. 1573, p. 1), on lit 


was most trustworthy, as he was deputed to| ce qui suit & propos d’un tableau & volets :— 


arrange for and get to England the second edition 
(the first had been printed in England and sup- 


“ En léglise de N. D. sur le Sablon, & Brusselles, au 
pilori de Ia derniére chapelle de la petite nef gauche en 


ae of Lesley’s ‘Defence of Queen Mary's | entrant, vis a vis la chapelle de la famille de Tassie, Le 


nour,’ written in reply to Buchanan; and 


dedans du battant droit représente |'exécution de Marie 


Ridolpho the Florentine (another of Mary's Stuart, Reine d Ecosse, décapitée & Fodringhaye 18 fév- 
who wat to he Dake of Alton | 
her behalf) met Bailly at Easter, 1571, and gave | duns le loiutain le martyre dudit Charles Bailly, qui fut 

u avec deux roues, 


him letters written in cipher in one packet for the | étend 


| Queen 
‘ 


wwe wy * 
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“ Cy devant gist Ch«rles de Bailly de la chambre de la 

on té Catholic jue, qui trespassa......et Damoiselle 
Sweerts morut le...... Priez Dieu 
pour leurs Ames.” 

Le martyre de Charles Bailey “étenda avec 
deux roues” parait é:re une erreur. J’ai recherché 
ce tableau, qui a dispara et que personne ne se 

elles, 


See a fall account in the ‘ Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ ii. 411, art. “ Baillie, Charles.” 
F. Apams, 


Enp-Leaves or Books (8 v. 248). —Fore- 
leaves, as well as end-leaves, of books were fre- 
ouaty made up of odd leaves of waste volumes. 

have seen several fifteenth and sixteenth century 
books still retaining them. Of course, in many 
instances of such books that originally had leaves 
of this kind, they bave been taken away in rebind- 
ing. If Ma. Evior Hopextn would like to see a 
fine fifteenth century unmutilated specimen, I 
should be happy to show him one, a ‘ Justinian’s 
Institutes,’ with the Latin gloss of “ Angelo de 
Aretioo,” printed at Venice in 1494, by John 
Hertzog, the German, for Octavian Scot of Monza 
(small 4to., 220 ff.). The book happily retains its 
original binding, of oak sides covered with em- 
bossed leather and strengthened with chiselled 
brass ornaments at the sides and their centres. 
The fore-leaves and end-leaves are from some very 
early Latin work on rhetoric. 

I am tempted to prolong this note and to offer 

‘ou the annexed further details about this little 

k. It was given to me, in 1868, by a barrister 
friend now deceased, and, when I inspected the 
gift, I found an inscription on its end-leaf, in an 
elegant Italian band: “ Hic liber est Melchioris 
Novalis qné Padue dum juri Civili incumbere emit, 
et anoo Xri, 1503, die xi. mensis Octobris.” I 
wrote to tell my friend of this, and be then replied 
in the following amusing words :— 

“ You are mistaken in supposing that Melchior Novalis 
who bought the book in October, 1503, at Padua, was a 
‘fellow student of the Merchant of Venice's Bellario, 
the learned D»ctor new come from Padua ’—he was the 
Doctor himself! No doubt about it. Here is the only 
riginal true story, On his arrival at Venice, circa 
1605, efter taking bis Doctor's degree at Padua with 
great éclat, his fame reached the ears of Portia, and she 
privately consulted him on the then pending cause of 
*Shylock versus Antonio.’ He, knowing and explaining 
to her it strong points, got her well up in the Venetian 
law of Bonde (on which that is now a leading Case), and 
crammed her well on the ‘ quality of mercy’ and so on. 
She eutreat d him to undertake the defence of Antonio, 
But he was young and timorous, and, besides, his cre- 
dentials at Venice had not yet passed the ‘ Doge's Fiat’; 
#0 he hesitated to do so. Portia, being a person of con- 
siderable pluck, determined on assuming the Toga for 
the nonce, and she bribed Novalis, who was a needy man, 
80 says the Anni:list, to make himself ‘scarce’ (to cvn- 
ceal himeelf) for a time; which he did. He was an 


eff-minate looking man, of slight figure, and as yet 
almost unknown in Venice, eo that the Portian copy of 
him was scarcely an exaggerated one, or one likely there 
to be detected. She donned his robes, as you know, and 
went in and won the cause. (Videthe MS. Annals of 
A. Mendacioni, long since eaten by the rats in the cellars 
of the Palazzo Vecchio.) The name of Bellario wasa 
nom de théatre, coined by the Dramatist. Here is 
new nut for the Shakespearean critics to crack. There 
is quite as much kernel in it as in many of those on 
which they have been exercising their critical crackers.” 


Frepk. Henpaiks. 
Kensington, 


‘The Booke of Honor and Armes,’ by’Sir Wil- 
liam Segar, Kat., printed by Richard Jhones, 
London, 1590, vellum, contains two end-papers, or 
“make up” leaves, taken from some theoloyical work, 
and are headed, ‘‘ First trie and then trust.” ‘A 
Historie contayniog Warres, Treaties, Marriages,’ 
&c., by Edward Ayscu, London, by G Ed, 1607, 
vellum, four ‘make up” leaves, the headings 
being “ Jobes conflict.” Joun RavcuiFre. 


Tae Paaraon or Tae Oppression (8 §. v. 
174, 245).—I am afraid, however obliging the 
Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ is, we could not expect space 
to be allowed for a long discussion on ancient 
Egyptian chroaology. But as Ma. Haines says 
at the latter reference that I made at the previous 
one “a confident assertion...... which is very far 
from being the case,” I must just remark that the 
force of my statement consisted in the word 
“now,” the conclusion in question being that to 
which the threshiog out of the question has led the 
most competent Egyptologists. The full accounts 
now recovered of the reign of Ramses II. show 
that he carried on wars with the Hittites in the 
land of the Canaanites, and had the Israelites been 
then settled there, he must have come into contact 
with them, and there must have been some reference 
to this in the book of Judges. That king, then, must 
bave been the principal Pharaoh of the oppression 
under whom it culminated, though it may have 
begun earlier, and his son the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, though it would seem that he remained 
in the rearguard, and thus escaped the destruction 
which carried off so large a portion of his army, 
and particularly the cavalry. W. T. Lyxx. 

Blackheath. 


Unlike Mr. Haves, I find it impossible to con- 
nect the Biblical references to the destruction of 
Sodom with anything but a shower of salt meteors, 
precisely such as we know the thirty-three year 
comet to produce. No outburst of bitumen would 
be described by Christ as ‘‘ it rained fire and brim- 
stone” (Luke xvi. 29), or in Genesis, “Then the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah 
brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven” 
(xix. 24). Weare further, said Christ, to “remember 
Lot’s wife.” She “looked back from behind him, 


and she became a pillar [or monument] of salt.’ 


4 
| | 
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Nothing more likely, I think, than that, as she 
lingered, a meteor of salt fell on her and buried 
her, so that her companions, on looking back for 
her, saw only a heap of salt, which was pointed 
out to her future grandsons as being their grand- 
mother. Centuries later Deuteronomy says (xxix. 
23): “The whole land thereof is brimstone, and 
salt, and a burning,” and bore no grass. Now 
there is nothing in the sulphur or bitumen to 
render it barren. This is only the result of the 
salt. The “bitumen pits” had already been men- 
tioned in Genesis (xiv. 10), when it was (xiii. 10) 
**well watered everywhere, before the Lord de- 
stroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, like the garden of 
the Lord, like the land of Egypt as thou goest unto 
Zoar.” The contrast between the early and present 
state of that “vale of Siddim, which is the Salt 
Sea,” has been shown by two recent discoveries. 
The deposit of allaviam has been found much 
thicker under the Jordan further north than under 
the lake itself. The catastrophe, therefore, plainly 
transferred the lake southward to a region formerly 
land, Moreover, at its south end the isolated 
Gebel Esdum, of salt, covers a stream of 
water that has worn itself an underground channel, 
so that it was originally fresh, and one of those 
streams whereby the old vale was “well watered 
everywhere.” There are well known to be hills of 
salt, as apparently fallen from heaven as the 
Gebel Esdum, at many other spots—one, especially, 
near Biskrah, in the south of Algeria; another, 
maps of Russia show near the lower Volga. I 
cannot see why these should not have fallen at the 
very same day and hour that Sodom and Mrs. Lo 
were destroyed. E. L. G. 

Roop Lorts, Screens, Beams, anp Ficures 
a S. v. 88, 149).—The following may be added to 

Mansgu Sympson’s list :—Suffolk : St. Peter, 
Lavenham ; St. Andrew, Gorleston; St. Mary, 
Dennington. In the last there is a loft in the 
South Chantry chapel. Norfolk: Burlingham, 
Aylmerton, Sustead, Wiggenhall, Barton Turf. 
The last is beautifully decorated with painted 
panels, figures of saints, &c. 


W. Sancrorr Ranpatt. 


There is a very fine rood screen, still almost 
perfect, except the figures, in the parish church of 
Oakley, near Bedford. It was visited by the Con- 
gress of the Archwological Institute about nine 


TS ago. E. W 


There is a rood screen in Hawstead Church, 
Suffolk, on which is still hanging the small bell 
which, in Catholic times, used to be rung at the 
elevation of the host. Drvay. 


Heyry VII's Exrry into Lowpox (8 
8. iv. 268, 414, 451; v. 217).—Mr, Pickrorp’s 


knights on one horse agrees also with that of Fuller, 
who writes as follows in his ‘ Holy Warre’:— 

“ At first they were very poore ; in token whereof they 
gave for their Seal, Two men riding on one horse, And 
hence it was, that if the Turks took any of them 

risoners, their constant ransome was Sword and a Belt ; 
t being conceived that their poore state could stretch to 
no higher price.” —Ed. 1647, bk. ii. chap. xvi. 

AstarTe’s reference to the numismatological 
volume (xxxii.) of the ‘Nouvelle Encyclopédie 
Théologique’ caused me to turn to the place indi- 
cated, being curious to ascertain if the representa- 
tion of the seal there given was identical with that 
which I had seen elsewhere and to which I ad- 
verted at the second reference. For it is stated in 
*Chambers’s Encyclopredia’ that the two men on 
the horse were “‘a Templar and a helpless pilgrim.” 
If this were so, the meaning of the emblem would 
be too plain to be disputed, as it was precisely for 
the protection of pilgrims to the holy places that 
the order was founded by the two knights Hugues 
de Payen and Geoffroi de Saint-Omer. The ‘ En- 
cyclopedia’ writer, however, seems to be in error. 

The writer of the article headed “ Templiers” in 
Migne’s ‘Nouvelle Encyclopédie Théologique’ 

uotes the passage in which Matthew Paris notices 
the seal—“‘ Unde propter primitive paupertatis 
memoriam, et ad humilitatis observantiam, in 
sigillo eorum insculpti sunt duo unum equum 
equitantes””"—but keenly contests the opinion that 
the emblem betokens the original poverty of the 
order, and would regard it rather as a sign of the 
union and devotion necessary in all religious ord 
but especially so in an association of men desti 
to brave together the dangers of a military life. 
F. Apams. 


In the ‘Comprehensive History of England, 
vol. i. p. 638, I find the following reference to this 
custom :— 

“ The Duke of Gloucester returned into England ; and 
his companion, the Duke of Albany, liberated bis brother 
(James III.) from the castle, rode with him to Holyrood 
House on the same horse, and slept with him in the 
same bed—for these things in Scotland, as in France, were 
considered the best proofs of a perfect reconciliation,” 

Hugues. 

17, Upper Warwick Street, Liverpool, 


Sorpny Dawes (7* §. vii. 248, 314, 432; 8 8. 
ii, 537; iii. 30, 190).—See the volume of ‘ Vieux 
Souvenirs,’ by the Prince de Joinville, just pub- 
lished by ty Bese Lévy, of Paris, p. 40 in all the 
early editions which have been 
present time. 

Encravine (8® §. v. 189, 217, 277).—Will 
Lavy Russext allow me to point out a small error 
in her note? She has left out a link. St. Margaret 
and her brother Edgar Atheling were not the chil- 
dren, but the grandchildren of Edmund Ironsides. 
Edmund left two sons, who were sent by Canute to 


issued up to the 
8. D. 8. 


opinion of the emblematic meaning of the two 


the King of Sweden, and by him transferred to the 


ave. 
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King of Hungary. Edward, called the outlaw or 
the exile, married Agatha, a relation of the German 
Emperor, and bad three children, Margaret, Queen 
of Scotland, wife of Malcolm Canmore; Edgar 
Atheling ; and Christina, a nun. Edward the exile 
died a few weeks after his return to his native 
land, leaving the English throne to be strugyled 
for by his son, the rightfal heir, Harold II., and 
William of Normandy. 

Cuartorre G. Boczr. 


Gour (8 S. iv, 87, 178, 272, 297, 338, 378, 415, 
512; v. 256).—If not too late in the day, I should 
like most emphatically to say that, having been a 
golfer for nearly forty years, and at present captain 
of the premier golf club, no other pronunciation of 
golf, among golfers, is known but goff, except in 
the dialect of this country, when it is gowf. 

Faracie. 
Captain Royal and Ancient Golf Club of 
St. Andrews, 


Myres Castle, Fife. 


ov Souruey (8 S. v. 89, 278).— 
Mr. Picxrorp’s explanation of the word djereed is 
very interesting, but hardly a reply to the inquiry, 
concerning which I am still hoping for enlighten- 
ment. Mavp W. 


Accurate Lancvace: “THere’s LUCK 
ABOUT TEE House ” (8 8. iii. 104, 196, 309, 455; 
iv. 191; v. 118, 258).—Has it ever been pointed 
out that Mickle’s lines are founded on a passage in 
Heywood 

Looke how the Ducks mourne when they misse the male, 
No one but droops her wings and flags her tayle, 
But he once come, the pond with clamour rings, 
And you then see another face of things. 
The good man absent : then the fire doth freeze, 
The house is sad, the wife her mirth doth leese, 
They all are troubled,) when the maide doth aske 
0 go to rest, shee 's put to some new taske. 
A beard’s the houses prop, (besides is none) 
can be no delight to sleepe alone. 
Heywood's ‘ Dramatic Works’ (Rp, 1874), 
vol. vi. p. 310. 
R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire, 


Mowvmentat Inscriptions To Dogs (8" v. 
229).—J. G. Kohl has noted in his ‘ Reisen in 
Daoemark ’ (1846, vol. i. p. 434), that in addition 
to the motto, ‘‘ Meine Hoffaung zu Gott allein ” = 
“My hope in God alone,” which occurs at Roes- 
kilde on the tomb of Frederick II. of Denmark, 
there is also another motto close by it, which at 
first sight seems scarcely to fit with the former 
sentence. The tenor of this pan runs “ Treu ist 
Wildpret ”=“True is Wildpret.” Frederick at 
times used both mottoes ther, saying, “ My 
hope in God alone, true is Wildpret,” bat he also 
used them separately. The latter motto refers to 
@ dog belonging to the king which was called 


Wildpret, and was devoted to him. When the 
faithlessness of mankind and of fortune exasperated 
the monarch, and brought home to him the incon- 
stancy of the world, whether through the 

of bis officers and officials or the caballing of his 
courtiers, he would whistle to his dog Wildpret, 
and as the animal laid his head on his master’s 
knee, would calm himself and caress his favourite, 
saying “ Trae is Wildpret.” 

This phrase became a maxim of the king’s, and 
when he added it to his first motto, ‘“‘ My hope in 
God alone,” he may have desired to express how 
little reliance is to be placed on man, the being 
standing midway between God and beast. 

The motto ‘‘Treu ist Wildpret,” which in Den- 
mark is usually written “T. I. W. B.,” is still to 
be found in several ; for instance, among 
others, on the hangings in Frederiksberg Castle, 
where Wildpret is represented with these letters 
on bis collar. Such mottoes were more i 
with Danish kings than with other princes. 

Frederick II. was a very pious ruler, who lived 
according to his motto. He himself made epitomes 
from the Psalms, the Proverbs of Solomon, and 
Ecclesiasticus, and had them printed. There is 
still an example of this book in the Royal Library 
at Copenhagen, in which the king has written with 
his own hand :— 

“In the year 1584, I gave this book to Master Hansen, 
my son Christian's teacher, here at Skandenborg at the 
New-Year. My hope in God alone. True is Wildpret. 
F. IL, K. of Denmark.” 

This king was the patron of Tycho Brahe and 
of many other scholars. He gave his sapport to 
Mel thon and other Germans. He also had the 
Bible translated into Icelandic, and was so fervent 
a Protestant that he instituted the celebrated five- 
and -twentieth article, according to which all 
strangers who came to Denmark had to undergo 
an examination on the purity of their Protestant 
faith. P. W. G. M. 


The following inscription, by a well-known poet 
and scholar, should not be forgotten :— 
CANUM TRIUM SEPULCHRA. 
Canes ! valete, queis benignus Demipho 
Sedem sepulturz dedit 
Hortos amzenos inter ; his o' 
Dum vivit; et vivat diu. 
Mihi, o fideles | vestra contingat quies 
Semota ab infidelibus ! 
Tales jacere Di super terram sinunt, 
Jacere vos cum ibus ? 
June 2nd, 1861. W. S, Lampon. 
I do not know whether the lines have appeared in 
print before ; but I copy them from my own “ Ad- 
versaria.” I may add that there are plenty of 
inscriptions to dogs in the canine cemeteries at 
Wrest Park, Bedfordshire, and at Oatlands Park, 
near Weybridge, formerly the home of the Duchess 
of York. I think that there are others at Woburn 


and Welbeck Abbeys. E. Watrorp, M.A. 
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Tit.z or Prince Groros v. 249).— 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, died March 20, 1751. 
His son George then succeeded, as heir-apparent 
to the Crown, to the Dokedom of Cornwall, and 
also to the Dukedom of Edinburgh, created 1726, 
bot the Principality of Wales reverted to the 
Crown. However, on April 20, 1751, George was 
created Prince of Wales, and, of course, bore that 
title till be became George III., on Oct. 25, 1760 
(Foster's ‘ Peerage ’). 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Longford, Coventry. 

Prince George, son of Frederick Lewis, Prince 
of Wales, succeeded his father in the titles of 
Prince of Great Britain, Electoral Prince of Bruns- 
wick-Lunevburg, Duke of Edinburgh, Marquis of 
the Isle of Ely, Earl of Carrick and Eltham, Vis- 
count Leunceston, Baron of Reofrew and Snaudon, 
Lord of the Isles,and Steward of Scotland, March 20, 
1751; created Earl of Chester and Prince of Wales, 
April 20, 1751; Knight of the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter, June 22, 1749 ; elected Governor of 
the British Herring Fishery, Dec, 3, 1753; High 
Steward of the City of Exeter, July 10, 1751; and 
President of St. George’s Hospital, Hyde Park 

er. Joun 

“ Prince was created Prince of Wales,” 
1751 —Lord Stspbope’s ‘History of England,’ 
iv. 11. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, died March 31, 
1751, when bis eldest son, Prince George (or “ the 
young Prince,” as be was usually called during the 
next month), succeeded his father as Prince of 
Great Britain, Electoral Prince of Brunswick- 
Luneborgh, Duke of Edinburgh, Marquis of the 
Isle of Ely, Earl of Eltham, Viscount of Launceston, 
and Baron of Svaudon, and was shortly after in- 
stalled a K.G. The London Gazette from April 16 
to April 20, 1751, contains bis grandfather's orders, 
dated St. James’s, April 20, for his creation as 
Prince of Wales and Earl of Chester, and on such 
creation be, of course, became Duke of Cornwall, 
&c., appendant to the heir apparent. 

It may be worth while to note that by Order in 
Council of Monday, April 29, 1751, the prayer for 
the royal family was to be “Their Royal High- 
nesses George, Prince of Wales, the , the 
Princesses, and all the royal family.” 

O. E. 

Eden Bridge. 

This query seems scarcely to need an answer, as 
George, the eldest son of Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, would patarally succeed to his father’s title. 
Still it is a carious circumstance, and worth patting 
on record, that the title of Prince of Wales does not 
dercend as a matter of course. George, grandson 
of George I1., was created Prince of Wales on the 


death of his father in 1751, when twelve years old, 


as was Richard IT. on the death of his father, the 


Black Prince. For the time, if any, that elapsed 
between the death of Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and his son George (afterwards George III.) being 
created Prince of Wales, he would have been Duke 
of Cornwall. 

Our present Prince was born Duke of Cornwall, 
but created Prince of Wales a few days after his 
birth, I think before his christening. 

Cuartorre G. Bocer. 


Taomas (8 §. v. 124, 251).—I have 
before me a book by the above author, bound in 
blue cloth, gilt edges, demy 4to., titled as follows : 

“ The | Village Queen, | or | Summer in the Country, 

by | Thom«s Miller, | Author of ‘ Beauties of the 

ntry,’ * Rural Sketches,” ‘ Year-book of the Country,” 
Langusge of Fiowers,’ ‘Gideon Giles,’ Royston 
ower,’ * Fair Rosamond,’ ‘ Lady Jane Grey,’ &c., &c. | 
With Water-colour Drawings | by Edward Webnert. John 
Absolon, William Lee, and Harrison Weir, | Members of 
the New Society of Water Colours. | London, | Addey & 
Co., 21, Old Street, | late Cundall & Addey. | 
MDCOCLII.” 

I was with Messrs, Addey at the time, and my 
recollection is that the letterpress was written to 
fit the chromo-lithographs. 

Rosert Burnincuam. 


Thomas Miller kept a shop on Ludgate Hill, not in 
Newgate Street—no doubt a slip of the pen by our 
friend the Rev. J. Pickrorp. Miller was one of 
the most placid men I ever knew. At that period 
smoking in the daytime was looked upon with 
horror ; no matter to him, he would be seen in his 
shop, seated in his easy chair, like ‘‘ Wouter Van 
Twiller,” smoking, not a pipe, but cigar, waiting 
for customers, 

If Washington Irving bad drawn the character 
of this easy-going and kind-hearted man, he would 
have given to the world one of “ Nature's children.” 
A friend of his said of him, when Miller’s cigar and 
money went out, he would take an edition of one 
of his books and sell it to “set the mill going 
again.” We all have our failings more or less, but 
poor Miller had more than his share. 


Wituiam Taco. 
13, Doughty Street, 


I can, perha , add a few particulars to Mr. 
Pickrorp’s fairly correct notice of Thomas Miller. 
He was invited by Samuel Rogers to one of his 
well-known literary breakfasts, and Rogers re- 
quested bim to wait after the company had retired, 
when he placed in his hand a cheque for 1,000/., 
and told him to begin and publish his own books. 
This would be in 1842. He carried on his book- 
seller's shop in Newgate Street for some time, but 
ultimately it was a complete failure. The incident 
of the gift of the cheque was told to me by Miller 
himself, and some years afterwards it was confirmed 
by one who was in the household of Samuel 
Rogers at the time. My old friend Spencer T. 
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Hall, in his notice of Miller in ‘ Morning Studies,’ 
says the Countess of Blessington ‘‘ enabled him to 
commence business.” This, as I wrote Hall at 
the time, was a mistake. He says also that ‘ Songs 
of the Sea Nymphs’ was his first work. I cannot 
confirm or dispute this ; but on referring to one of 
Miller’s letters to me in 1852, I find a long list of bis 
books, but he does not place this first. His charm- 
ing ‘Country Scenes’ in the ‘ Illustrated Almanack,’ 
which he did for three years in conjunction with 
Birket Foster as the illustrator, are amongst his 
best work. He was paid fifty guineas for each year. 
In 1852 he was engaged writing articles for several 
London newspapers, amongst which I think he 
named to me the Standard. It is quite correct, as 
Mr. Astiey suggests, that Thomas Cooper, whose 
friendsbip I enjoyed, and he were fellow-townsmen 
and great friends. I fear the later life of Miller 
did not correspond with his earlier brilliant literary 
success, I believe he became rather a trouble to 
London publishers who employed him, he having 
given way to “ England’s curse.” In 1852 he 
resided in Walworth. In 1863 he was giving 
readings ; he then lived at Kennington Cross, 
Rozert Ware. 
Worksop. 


I am very glad to observe that the memory of 
Thomas Miller, the basket-maker poet, is yet 
m in the hearts of many readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
order that a fairly good list of his works may 
be obtained one cannot do better than turn to 
*Men of the Time.’ From the 1868 edition I 
have culled the following :— 

“ Miller, Thomas, poet and basket-maker, was horn 
Aug. 31, 1808, at Gainsborough, in Lincolnshire, where 
his father was a wharfinger and ship-owner. When quite 
a child, bis father went to London to see after the in- 
surance of some ship that had been Jost, and was never 
hear! of afterwards, The child, reared ia poverty by 
his motber, only received s: fficient education to enable 
him to write a very indifferent hand, and to rend the 
Testament tolerably, He began life as a farmer's boy, 
at Thonock, near Gainsborough. *A Day in the Woods’ 
first drew attention to his name, and induced Colburn 
to make him a liberal offer to write a tnree-volume 
novel, which was #0 successful that he wrote two more 
for the same publisher, all of which have been reprinted 
in a cheap form. His first work, ‘Songs of the Sea 
Nympbs,’ attracted the notice of Thomas Moore, and 
Rogers assisted bim to start as a publisher, and buy back 
bis copyrights from Colburn, Amongst other works, he 
bas written ‘A Day in Woods: Tales a:d Poems,’ 
published in 1836 ; ‘ Beauties of the Country,’ in 1837 ; 
* Royston Gower,’ a novel, in 1838; ‘Fair Rosamon:,’ a 
novel, and ‘ Rural Sketches,’ in 1839; * Lady Jane Grey : 
a Romance.’ and ‘Common Wayside Flowers,’ in 1841; 
‘Country Year-Book,’ ‘ Boy's Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
and Winter Book,’ and ‘ Poetical Language of Flowers,’ 
in 1847; ‘Tale of Old England,’ in 1849; ‘ Original 
Poems for my Children: Birds, Bees, &c.,’ in 1850; 
* Picturesque Sketches of London,’ contributed to the 
Tu London News, in 1852 ; ‘ Boy’s Own Library,’ 
*Hutory of the Anglo-Saxons,’ and * Life and Adven- 
tures of a Dog,’ in 1856; ‘ ish Country Life,’ in 
1858 ; ‘British Wolf-Hunter,’ and ‘Sports and Pastimes 


of Merry England,’ in 1859; ‘Songs for British Rifle- 
men,’ in 1860; ‘No Man's Land,’ and ‘Little Blue Hood,” 
in 1863; ‘ Dorothy Dovedale’s Tri«ls,’ and ‘Goody Piatts 
and her Two Cats,’ in 1864; and * My Father's Garden,’ 
in 1866, His country books are the most popular of bis 
writings. He bas written ‘ Lives of Turner and Girtin,’ 
* Beattie and Collins,’ and has been a contributor to the 
Atheneum, Literary Gazette, Household Words, Cham- 
bers's Journal, and the Morning Post.” 

From a later edition of the same publication I 
learn that Thomas Miller died on Oct. 25, 1874. 
I should be very glad to know where be was 
buried. 

I possess three of his fugitive articles which ap- 
peared in the columns of the Illustrated London 
News under the following titles and dates: ‘Birds 
in Winter,’ Dec. 23, 1865; ‘Our Old English 
Commons, Bridle-Roads, and Free Foot-Paths,’ 
Sept. 15, 1866 ; ‘Roads in Queen Anne’s Rei 
Bridle- Ways, and the Rights of Old Foot-Paths,’ 
Oct. 6, 1866. oun T. Pace, 


Composer Wantep (8" S. v. 247).—In Hatton's 
*Songs of England,’ ‘On the Banks of Allan Water’ 
is attributed to “ M. G. Lewis.” This would 
bably be Matthew Gregory Lewis, the friend of 
Walter Scott and Byron, and commonly known as 
“Monk Lewis.” He was born in 1775 and died in 
1818, and, according to the ‘ National Biography,’ he 
seems to have been in the habit of composing sbort 
poems and setting them to music himself. The 
words have been erroneously attributed to Thomas 
Moore. Gro, F. Crowpy. 

The Grove, Faringdon. 

My copy of ‘The Banks of Allan Water’ says, 
“The music by Lady ——, the words by M. G, 
Lewis, E-q.,and arranged for the pianoforte by C. E. 
Horn.” Who Lady —— was,I know not. M. G. 
Lewis is, of course, well known, and C. E. Horn 
is a deceased musician of some celebrity. There 
is no date ; but it 
mother about the year 1816, was publi 
by J. Power. 34, Strand. B. A. 

Common Room, Lincoln's Inn. 


Exotisn Prosopy S. v. 223).—I see that 
I have omitted one word. “Another may be 
given” should read “Another example may be 
given.” Lord Tennyson’s line would have looked 
more like a hexameter if I had left out “Cannon 
to right of them.” Then it would be— 
Cannon to left of them, cannon in front of them, volleyed 
and thundered, 
I have said that the English heroic line admitted 
of other feet than iambi placed anywhere in the 
line. This is not quiteright. The fifth foot never 
can be a trochee. Anapests and spondees may be 
anywhere in the line, and any of the first four feet 
may be a trochee, The second foot is a trochee in 
the following line of ‘ Paradise Lost ’:— 


Beast, bird, insect or worm durst enter none. 
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The fourth foot is a trochee in another verse of the 
same poem :— 

In wood or wilderness, forest or den. 
There is a line which it is difficult to scan, but 
the scanning, I think, may be accomplished by 
making the first foot a dactyl:— 

Millidns Sf | spirit | créa | tires walk | thé 
It may be, however, that Milton intended spiritual 
to be a trisyllable, the u being sounded like a@ w. 
In that case the line might be scanned more easily. 
The last line of the ‘ Agamemnon’ of Aischylus is 
exactly similar in metre to the line which I quoted 
from the ‘ Pervigilium Veneris.’ E. Yarpuey. 


Lonpow Srreer Tastets (8" §. v. 1, 41, 
174).—The following may perhaps serve as a 
addition to Mr. Puitie Norman’s long and 
interesting list. 

At the entrance to Bell’s Buildi Salisbury 
Square, there is a stone inscribed “Bell’s Buildings 
1770. 

At the south-west corner of East Passage, Cloth 
Fair, there is a tablet inscribed “ East Passage 
1790. 

On the “ Bedford Arms” public-house, 1, Sand- 
land Street, Bedford Row, there is a tablet in- 
scribed ‘‘ Bedford Street.” 

On a house at the north-east corner of Albion 
Place, St. John’s Lane, Clerkenwell, there is a 
tablet inscribed “ Albion Place 1830 R R.” 

On No. 19, Little Britain, a modern house, 
adjoining the entrance to Little Montague Court, 
there is a stone, without date, inscribed “ This is 
Mountegue Court.” 

On No. 198, City Road there is a tablet in- 
scribed “ Union Place mpccctt.” 

On No. 28, Bartlett’s Buildings, Holborn, there 
is a stone inscribed ‘‘ Bartlet Buildings 1685.” 
Mr. Norman describes a stone with a similar 
inscription in the Guildhall Museum, so there 
would appear to have been originally two stones 
in the buildings. 

On 32, Colebrooke Row, Islington, there is a 
tablet inscribed “ Colebrooke Row 1768.” 

On the centre house of a row now forming part 
of Duncan Terrace, Islington (nearly ite the 
last-mentioned house), there is an oval tablet in- 
scribed “ New Terrace 1791.” 

On No. 17, Upper Street, Islington, there is a 
tablet inscribed “ Clark’s Place 1784.” 

On No. 233, Upper Street, Islington, there is a 
tablet inscribed “Sebbon’s Buildings 1720,” and 

inscribed “ Seb 


on No. 238, another tablet “ Sebbon’s 
Buildings 1806.” 
On No. 6, Liv 1 Road, Islington, there is a 


stone inscribed “ Nowell’s Buildings 1774,” and 
another with a similar inscription on No. 28. 

On No. 29, Liverpool Road (opposite No. 28), 
o> a stone inscribed ‘ Clement’s Buildings 
1 


small might like to co 


On a house in Highhury Terrace there is a 
tablet inscribed “ Highbury Terrace a.p. 1789.” 

Over the archway leading from Fetter Lane to 
Nevill’s Court, on the end facing the court, there 
is an old tablet, without date, inscribed “ Nevils 

rt. 

In the Kentish Town Road, nearly opposite the 
Midland Railway Station, the centre house of a row 
(formerly called York Place) had a tablet inscribed 
“Y. 1794 P.” This disappeared in 1893, when 
the height of the houses was raised. 

Between Nos. 35 and 37, Waterloo Road there 
is a tablet inscribed “* Wellington Terrace 1823.” 

I think there are a few slight inaccuracies in 
Mr. Normav’s list, which your correspondent 
viz. :— 

Albion Buildings 1776” (p. 1, ante). The date 
should be 1766, 

“ Bedford Court 1717.” The date is indistinct, 
but I think should be 1737. 

“ Deveraux Courte 1676” (p. 2) should be “This 
is Deveraux Courte 1676.” 

“ Dorrington 1720” (p. 42)should be “ Dorring- 
ton Street 1720.” This stone is between Nos, 55 
and 57 (not 56), Mount Pleasant. 

Mr. Norman mentions the danger of these 
tablets being destroyed by the levelling of old 
houses, and since his article was published in these 
pages one he described as being at the corner of 
Archer Street and Great Windmill Street has, I 
believe, disappeared by the demolition of the house 
to which it was affixed. Another risk they run of 
being lost is by being covered up by advertising 
bills. Asan instance, I may mention a house at 
the corner of Kirby Street and Charles Street, 
Hatton Garden, where there is an old tablet which 
is completely lost to view by this means, I have 
not a copy of the inscription, but I remember that 
it has the words, “ This is Kirby Street.” 

Cc. M. P. 

Netson’s Marriace (8 §. v. 221).—When 
making research for the memoir of Emma, Lad: 
Hamilton, I came across a notice of Nelson’s 
marriage in Figtree Church, Nevis, in a magazine 
for the year 1787, and that was my authority for 
inserting it in the book. It is curious that its 
existence among the marriage announcements of 
that date should now serve to show that the wed- 
ding would take in the church, and not at 
Montpelier, and the note in the register at 
St. John’s, Nevis, refers to the entries that follow, 
and not to those that precede it. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Lady Nelson 
celebrated her husband’s victories at home; she 
was never known to mention them to him, nor yet 
to write and congratulate him upon them. Lady 
Hamilton could not be the cause of this omission 
directly after the Battle of the Nile, in 1798, for 
this reason. time the news would reach 

husband had not seen Lady 


Lady Nelson, 


| 
| 
| 
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Hamilton for five years, that being in 1793, when 
he was sent by Lord Hood with despatches to Sir 
William Hamilton to obtain troops for Toulon, 
and by that ambassador’s invitation he stayed at 
the embassy and was introduced to Lady Hamil- 
ton ; that was the only occasion when he was in 
company of the Hamiltons before the Battle of the 
Nile. It isnot Lady Hamilton, but Josiah Nisbet, 
who should be regarded as the primary cause of 
trouble between Nelson and his wife. His mis- 
conduct on his own vessel was only screened by 
the intervention of certain admirals out of sym- 

pathy for Nelson himself, and by Admiral Dack- 
worth’s advice he was, although captain of his 
ship, sent home to his mother. There he unfortu- 
nately was when Nelson returned to England in 
1800. During his absence her ladyship had com- 
pletely ignored his brothers and sisters, and now 
that courtesy compelled her to admit them, her 
chilling reception marred the pleasure of their 
visits, Nelson was never happier than when in 
the company of children, but his romps with his 
young nephews and nieces jarred on her ladyship’s 
nerves. The Rev. William Nelson and his amiable 
wife were frequently mortified by her distant be- 
haviour even when seated as guests at her table, 
Her maternal partiality for her son saw in each 
relative of her husband a natural enemy to the 
— man whom she considered to be the rightful 

ir to her husband’s favours. This led to alter- 
cations, after one of which Nelson left their house 
in Dover Street at night in a state of micd border- 
ing on distraction. He rambled as far as the 
City, through Fleet Market, over Blackfriars 
Bridge, and at last reached the Hamiltons’ house 
at four o’clock in the morning, where he obtained 
admission and broke down in an agonizing torrent 
of tears. His two friends did their utmost to 
soothe him, and after taking refreshment and rest, 
Sir William advised bim to resume his profession, 
as he was likely to find so little comfort at home. 
That very day he offered his services to the Ad- 
miralty and they were accepted. On Jan. 17, 
1801, Nelson joined the San Josef, one of the 
Spanish prizes taken by himself in the Battle of 
Cape St. Vincent. A powerful fleet was fitting 
out under Sir Hyde Parker, and Nelson consented 
to go out second in command. Before departing 
he returned to London for necessary outfit, and 
what was his surprise to find that Lady Nelson 
had given up the house and gone to Brighthelm- 
stone, Then it was that, finding himself without 
home, he at once went to Sir William Hamilton’s 
and represented his situation. He received an in- 
vitation to stay there, which, after slight demur, he 
accepted. 

Once, when at Merton, the Duke of Clarence was 
dining with Nelson, who pointed to his nephews and 
Dieces seated at a separate table, saying that those 
young persons associated under his roof constituted 


his chief happiness in life. It was a life of love 
the great heart craved and which his frigid wife 
denied him. 

Nelson’s venerable father had arranged to live 
permanently at Merton when he died ; and his 


sisters were attached to and respected Lady 
Hamilton to the day of her death, all of which 
clearly shows that there is an unstudied side to 
the history of Lord Nelson and Lady Hamilton. 


Hitpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


“Oor” (8 S. iv. 166, 259, 317, 333).—Two 
explanations of this slang word have been noted 
in‘N. & Q” Will you admit athird? I will not 
answer for its authenticity, but it is to the effect 
that the term is a corruption of the name of the 
late William Hoof, the wealthy railway contractor, 
who died at Madeley House, Kensington, in 1855, 
leaving upwards of half a million sterling. 

Cuas. Jas, Fire. 


“OCrare” (8 §S. v. 168).—See ‘ New English 
Dict.,’ s.v. W. C. B. 


Smatt-pox §. v. 108).—The following is a 
faithful transcript of a newspaper paragraph in my 
scrap-book devoted to cuttings relating solely to 
the subject of vaccination ; but, owing to my care- 
lessness is not entering along with it the date of 
its publication and name of the journal in which it 
appeared, I am unable to supply either :— 

“A striking account of the difficulties attending on 
the attempt to extend the practice of vaccination in 
India is given by Surgeon-General Sir William Moore, 
The chief obstacie is superstitious prejudice. The popula- 
tion firmly believe variola to be matter under the control 
of the goddees ‘ Mata,’ in whose honour temples abound 
end fairs are held, where thousands of women and 
children attend with offerings, The declivities of most 
of the numerous conical hills present either a reddened 
stone or temple devoted to ‘Mata,’ with most probably 
an attendant Brahmin priest. Nearly every village has 
its goddess of small-pox in the immediate locality, and 
in many places a large piece of ground is esteemed holy 
and dedicated to ‘ Mata.’ The people do not pray to 
escape the affection, unless in seasons when it occurs 
with more than ordinary violence. They do, however, 
petition for a mild visitation, But even the loss of an 
eye does not appear to be viewed as a very serious cala- 
mity! ‘Is there not another eye sufficient for all pur- 
poses?’ questioned one of these stocial philosophers. 
* If it were the leg or hand, it would be different ; but an 
eye is immaterial.’” 

I have in my possession several very important 
and exhaustive works dealing with the subject of 
vaccination, historically and otherwise, and al- 
though they all give very full particulars of the 
Turkish method of small-pox inoculation, and of 
its introduction into England by Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, I do not find in any of them any refer- 
ence whatever to the small-pox goddess “ Mata,” 
and but passing mention of the custom of small-pox 


inoculation of India, that land of “ races numerous 
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and tongues various,” among many of which small- 


x is endemic, “ begotten in permanently un- 
«alin conditions of life, and cultivated and 
” 


propagated by in 
Josera CoLuinsoy. 
Wolsingbam, co, Durham. 


Bourcnier Creeve (8 v. 184).—The an- 
nexed notice of the burial of Alexander Cleeve 
appears in the London Evening Post (No. 2075), 
Saturday, Feb. 28, 1741 :— 

“Last Night the Corpse of Alexander Cleeve, Exq., 
formerly Agent to the African Company in Guney, who 
died a few Days since at Mr. Walme-ley's, a Druugi+t on 
Snow-hill, (one of the Common-Council for the Ward of 
Parringion-Without, who married his Daughter) was 
earried from thence and decently interr’'d near the 
Remains of his Wife, in a Vau't in the Church of St. 
Mildred in Bread-street. He was Grandfather to the 
Lady of the Rev. Dr. Dry, Vicar of St, Sepulchre’s.” 

Dante. Hipwet. 


Anve Bourchier, mother of Bourchier Cleve, was 
the youngest daughter of John Bourchier, M.D., 
for some time in practice in Ipswich, finally settled 
at Lucking House, in Great Maplestead, Essex, 
where his children were born, and where there is 
an altar tomb, with arms and inscription, to Dr. 
Bourchier and his eldest son. OC. Sprercuine. 


Srarce (8 S. iv. 448, 538; v. 195, 295).—The 
local use of stick for strike, which Mr. Leaton- 
Biewxinsupe remembers as in use on the Tyne, is 
noticed io the ‘ Annual Register’ for 1768, p. 92: 
“*The beginning of this week the keelmen of Sun- 
derland made a stick, refusing to work any longer 
without their masters augmenting 

DIXON, 


Horses (8* S. v. 89, 156).—To the sources 
Sows I would add the following three works, as 

ely to be of use. ‘Outlines of Equine Ana- 
tomy,’ by Prof. J. H. Steel, 8vo., London, Long- 
map, 1876; ‘ Anatomical Outlines of the Horse,’ 
by J. A. McBride, 8vo., London, Bailliére, Tindall 
& Cox, 1888; and ‘The Horse: a Study in 
Natoral History,’ by Sir W. H. Flower, 1891. I 
forget the publisher or size of the last-named book. 

OC. E. 
Eden Bridge, 


* Horse and Man, their Mutual Dependence and 
Daties,’ by the Rev. J. G. Wood, with numerous 
first-rate engravings of harness, bits, reins, aud 
anatomical and technical plates to illostrate riding 
and driving (1885); ‘ The Horse’s Preservative : 
Management of Horses in every Condition and 
Use,’ by F. Beardmore (1832); ‘Horses and 
Stables,” by Lieut.-General Sir F. Fitzwygram. 
This work bas already been recommended, bat not 
the new edition, which bas just been issued, dated 
1894. It contains fifty-six plates, and has been 
revised by Veterinary Major Matthews, Royal 


Horse Guards, and articles on bacteriology, poisons 

and their antidotes, also a chapter on dentistry 

have been added. Joszra 
Wolsingham, co, Durham. 


Srour=Heattay (8 S, v. 66, 158).—This 
use of stout is common enough in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, especially with reference to a person 
who has recovered from some illness, I have 
often heard the remark: “I’m glad to see you 
ont and looking stout and well again.” It is not 
difficult to see how stout, from meaning strong, 
vigorous, robust, &c., has come to mean somewhat 
corpulent, Annandale, in the ‘Imperial Diction- 
ary,’ says that this use of the word is ‘‘ modern, 
popular, and colloquial.” It would be interesting 
to know when the word first began to assume this 
meaning. F, O. Biaxseck Teary. 


Stout, in the sense of corpulent, is of compara- 
tively modern introduction, but the popular hold 
which this meaning has obtained makes the em- 
ployment of the word in the sense of ‘ healthy,” 
“robust,” appear strange. I am glad to learn 
from Mr. Barwe’s note that in the Scottish pro- 
vioces this fine old word still retains something of 
its original signification. In some phrases, such as 
“@ stout heart,” a somewhat to the old 
sense. The adverb y has, fortunately, not 
gone the way of the adjective. 

Cuas. Jas. Feet. 


Wawn Anmortat Beantnas (8* S. v. 207).— 
T think InquimeR should examine old documents, 
wills, and registers, &c., connected with the family ; 
also find out the county and parish in which they 
resided in former times, Wawn may be a corrup- 
tion of Wawen. The spelling of surnames often 
changed according to the pronunciation, and some 
person who bore the name may have dropped the 
e. The arms of Wawen are, Sa., a lure ar. and 
line or betw. three hawks ar., beaked, jessed, and 
belled or. The name may be taken from W»ghen, 
a parish near Beverley, co. York, the provincial 
pronunciation being Wawn. Burke, in his ‘ Ar- 
mory,’ gives Waghen or Waggon, Az, a fesse 
wavy or betw. three swans ar., but gives no further 
information. Joun Rapcuirrs. 


Wawane of Stevenstown, Scotland, sixteenth 
century, bore Argent, three chess rooks sable. This 
is doubtless the family referred to. There is no 
other name near it. 8S. James A. Svater. 


In the 1633 Visitation of London the arms of 
Wawen are given, Sable, a hawk’s lure, feathers 
argent, garnished or, between three falcons of the 
second, beaked and belled gold. 

Leo 


Sir Ropeat Srowe (7* S. ii. 447).—Referring 
to the query of M. Le M. in‘ N. & Q,’ Dec. 4, 
1886, perhaps the following may afford a clue to 
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the parentage of Sir Robert Stone, who was cup- 
bearer to Elizabeth, Queen of Bohemia. 

The ‘ Visitation of Norfolk’ (Harl. Soc.), edited 
Mr. Walter Rye, gives the pedi of Stone 
Holme-juxta-mare — bearing Gules, a chevron 

ermine between three pelicans or vulping them- 
selves—which shows that Robert of Holme had a 
son Richard, who married Clemens Martindale and 
had seventy-two descendants, according to monu- 
ment described by Blomefield. Robert, one of the 
sons, married Elizabeth Becon, and had several 
sons, one of whom was also named Robert. The 
name Elizabeth also appeared in two generations, 

Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New England 
and New York, was son of Amias Andros and 
Elizabeth Stone, sister of Sir Robert Stone, cup- 
bearer to Queen of Bohemia (see ‘ Westminster 
Abbey Reg. and Marriage Lic.,’ by Archbishop of 
Canterbury); and in a note to an account of Sir 
Edmund Andros, in ‘ Doct. Colonial History of 
New York,’ is the statement that “in the parish of 
Harlestone, in Northants, a family named Andrews, 
anciently established there, bears the same arms as 
those of Andros, a chevron between three pelicans 
vulning themselves.” The arms of Andrews of 
Harleston are Gules, a saltire or surmounted of 
anotber vert, and the same with an sugmentation 
are ascribed to Andros of Guernsey; but whatever 
may be the cause of the annotator’s error in that 
respect, is it not a fair inference that Sir Edmund 
Andros made some use in America of the arms 
of his mother’s family, and that inquirers for the 

ntage of Sir Robert Stone might be rewarded 
the investigation of Stone of Holme ? 

In this connexion it should be remarked that 
while the Harleian MS. gives the arms of this 
family as above, Blomefield’s particular description 
of the mural monument in the church St. Mary de 
Holme to Richard and Clemens (Martindale) Stone, 
mentions “ the arms of Stone, Argent, three cinque- 
foils sable and a chief azure, impaling......Martin- 
dale.” Did Stone of Holme bear two coats? 

Will M. Le M., or any one familiar with 
genealogies of Stone, kindly communicate with me? 


Exuior 
Riverdale, New York City, U.S. 


Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &eo. 
The Traditional Games of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, By Alice Bertha Gomme. Vol.I. (Nutt.) 

By a work, one-balf of which is accomplished, consisting 
of a collection of the traditional games of Engilan, 
Scotland, and Ireland, is begun a task of supreme im- 
portance, for the execution of wiich we naturally turn to 
the Folk-lore Society. The book before us is, in fact, 
the opening volume of a ‘ Dictionary of British Folk- 
lore.” One alphabet of all that comes under the com- 

hensive head of British folk-lore would involve the 
| during many years of a numerous company of 
workers, Mrs. Gomme’s two volumes of games for chil- 


dren, of which one has appeared, will open the series, 
and will in due time be succeeded by other works in 
which ind-pendent sections of the larger groups of folk- 
lore will be arranged, To Mrs. Gomme we already 
owe ‘English Singing Games,’ a work the merits of 
which bave won Seen, Her present scheme is 
more smbitious, involving the tunes, singing rhymes, 
and methods of playing the games of children, with alt 
the variants obtainable from different parts of the United 
Kingdom. In the progress she bas made in an important 
task she has, naturally, had uent recourse to ‘R £Q.,’ 
and »mong those who have ai her by the collection 
of variants are many of those whose signature< are yet 
seen in our co'umns. Iilustrations from various sow 
ancient as well as modern, add viv city to a deligh 

| , and ical notation is employed in the case of 
the singing and dancing games which are the prettiest 
and the most poetical and suggestive sports of childhood. 
So far as it extends (and the work is immeasurably 
more comprehensive than anything that has seen the 
light), the treatment is excellent, as was, indeed, to be 
— from itssources, In the case of a game such as 
“Green Grass” the variants are very numerous. Even 
then they are not exhausted. As we played it in the 
West Riding more than half a century ago the 
veree ran 

Here we come tripping up the green grass, 
Thus and thus and thus, 


And we want « nice young { ™8n, 
To come and dance with us. 

The game of running after another and touc him, 
when it became his duty to run after and fame pm ang 
was called in the eame district “ Clack,” a word that finds 
no place in the dictionary. Astraga's,a name of frequent 
eceurrence recently in ‘N. & Q.,’ is also omitted. Of 
cricset, a game familiar to all, and fully described in 
books, little is said. To football, however, is dedicated a 
longish article. To Knorr and Spell, or Nur and Spel, a 
favourite game in Yorkshire and Lancashire, a | 
de-cription is also devoted. “ Here we go round the Mul- 
berry Bush” is said to be the most generally played of 
all games, It is always played the same way, and there 
is so little variety in the versions that few are given. 
Next to this in popularity seems t» be Nuts in May, in 
which Mrs, Gomme finds a conception of “ marriage by 
capture” “Nuts in May,” che seems to think, may be 
“ knote of may.” We thank Mrs. Gomme for a scholarly, 
valuable, and delightful book. We wish she could obtain 
some i: formation as to the exact period of the year when 
certain games begin—when battledore and +huttlecock 
gives way to tops or tip-cat. Some law there is, but 
it is unwritten, The question bas been in 
& Q.,’ but no result has been obtained. 


The Binding of Books. By Herbert P. Horne. (Kegan 
Paul & Uo.) 
THE appearance of Mr. Horne’s volume on bindings com- 
letes the reries of “ Books about Books " for which we are 
indebted to Mesers, Kegan Paul & Co. So far as regards 
practical utility, it is, perhaps, the best of the series, 
the information it supplies in the firet chapter, headed 
“The Craft of Binding,” imparting cepecially valuable 
information hitherto within the reach of few. It must 
be granted, in spite of recent advance, that England 
occupies a back place in bibliopegistic annals. The 
source practical 
France. Mr. 


ly of bookbinding is Italy ; its home is 
orne’s researches and investigations, 


after his first chapter is passed, are confined to gold- 
tooled binding and its history. This has been practised 
in France with a success unrivalled in any other country, 
and names such as thore of Le Gascon, Nicholas Bve, 


nts, 
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hey 
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and others, down to the time even of Trautz-Bauzonnet, 
are the first that rise tothe mind. Of the great French 
artists our author tells all that is known. On the 

ounger generation, Cuzin, Thibaron, Lortic, Niédrée, 
Durw. and Capé, he is comowbhat severe, granting, as needs 


he must, their t P t, but quoting 
concerning them the saying of Goethe, “ Productions are 
now possible which, without being bad, bave no value. 
They have no value b they contain nothing ; and 
they are not bad because a general form of good work- 
manship is present to the author's mind.” Among the 
numerous illustrations of bindings one by Mr, Cobden 
Sanders n stands foremost in interest as regards modern 
work. The method of the artist is, to some extent, 
explained. Comparatively little is said about the _< 
ductions at Little Gidding. This is an omission. The 
fact that a novelist, in a work of fiction, has dealt with 
a subject, or that the public is pr + familiar with 
the details, does not justify its absence from a book to 
which the ignorant naturally turn for information, 
This is the only ehortcoming we have traced in a book 
which we have read with much pleasure. 


A Calendar to the Feet of Fines for London and Middle. 
wx. Vol. Il. By W. J. Hardy, F.3.A., and W, Page, 
P.S.A. (Hardy & Page.) 

Tux Calendar to the London and Middlesex Fines, to 
the importance of which we drew attention on the 
appearance of the first volume, has now reached a second 
volume, bringing the catal up to the close of the 
Michaelmas Term, 11 & 12 Eliz., a.p. 1569. In con- 
sequence of the period covered including the dissolution 
of monasteries the matter has special interest to genea- 
logists. A noteworthy feature is, of course, the dealings 
with ecclesiastical property which followed the suppres- 
sion of these institutions. Each volume has a separate 
index, a remarkable convenience to those engaged in the 
task of research. The editors draw special attention to 
the number of foreign names which appear, showing the 
great emigration from the Contineot, as a means of 
escape from religious persecution or for purposes of 
commerce, which marked the second half of the six- 
teenth century. 

The Marquis D’ Argenson : a Study in Criticism, Being 
the Stanhope Essay, Oxford, 1888. By Arthur Ogle, 
Exhibitioner of Magdalen College. (Fisher Unwin.) 

Ma. Ooxe has an enviable know: of French history 

during the eighteenth century. The wealth of docu- 

ments illustrative of the history of that time is enormous. 

Among the reasons why so few of us really understand 

the causes which produced the ruin of the old French 

monarchy is the fact that the literature to be mastered 
is so vast, 

D’Argenson was thoroughly a man of his own time ; 
be had not a thought beyond it. There was nothing of 
the seer or prophet in his plain, prosaic nature ; but he 
was one of the very best and shrewdest men of his day. 

h a Voltairian in religion, he bad a deep sense of 
duty ; and living amidst scenes of tion such as we 
can but faintly realize, he seems to have led a stainless life. 


The old “ divine right monarchy” was bastening to its | YoU 


fall when D’Argenson took office; but he seems to have 
bad no prevision of the impending catastrophe. He 
knew that things were in an evil plight; but it is not 

bable that it ever occurred to bim that the very 
Peundation of the state was rotten, He must have 


things and the unutterable degradation of the state 
Church must necessarily lead; but all looked so fair 
without that D’Argenson is not to be blamed because he 
could not see what was about to follow. He discharged 
his duty oe and would, had he been allowed, 

n reading Mr. Ogle’s pages, thought occurs, 
Could D’Argenson, and such as he, if they had been 
permitted to take the affairs of state into their own 
keeping, have rendered the revolution impossible? There 
is a temptation to imagine that they could; but it is an 
illusion, The rottenness was too widespread and too 
deep seated. Nothing but the complete overthrow of 
the exieting order could ever have delivered France 
from the lethargy under which she suffered. That 
deliverance was purchased at a terrible price; and now, 
a hundred years after the downfall of the old monarchy, 
France still suffers for the, crimes of past days. The 
deliverance, when it came, was accompanied by crimes 
which have retarded the cause of freedom throughout 
Europe. Mr. Ogle has done his work very carefally, 
There is hardly a line which indicates any of the feeling 
of a political partisan. We trust that we may soon be 
favoured with a larger work by one who knows how to use 
so deftly the materials out of which history is made. 


Turee volumes of “The Warwick Shakespeare” 
(Blackie & Son) have reached us, They consist of 
King Richard II, edited by Dr. Herford; Julius 
Casar, by Mr. Arthur D. Innes; and Macbeth, by 
Mr. E, K. Chambers, The shape is convenient, the 
text good, and the notes excellent. O.r only complaint 
is that the same plays are constantly repeated, and 
that we get in these collections so few plays such as 
* Love's Labour 's Lost’ or ‘ The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor.’ ‘King Richard LI,’ is, of course, exempt from 
this growl, 


Hotices to Corresyondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all comnmuications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 

H. Exuror (“ Bond Street”).—Old Bond Street was 
built in 1686, and named after Sir Thomas Bond, of 
Peckham. Consult Wheatley and Cunningham's ‘ London 
Past and Present.’ 


W. (“ Gozzards”).—Contraction of “ goose- 


J. M. Macxrtay (“March Folk-lore’’).—The lines 


send have already the source of much discussion 
in ‘N. & Q’ 
Conziczxpum.—P, 292, col. 2, 1. 3, for “ Lovel” read 
Lobe. 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 


had | munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
these to this rule we can make no exception. 


n 


| 


—— | 
known, as Mr. Ogle points out, that “the nobies were 
despised by the best among them, They were hopelessly | 
sunk in debt; and those whose maguificence paid no | 
interest were subsisting on pensions dispensed by favour- 
ites and wrung from wretches who fed on grass 
no stomach for resistance.” We can see where 
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Rooms ( 
B. @ 1. FARRAN, Hastings House, N 
years of 34, Southampton-street, Strand). 


gric KPHAST Paste sticks. 


ESTABLISHED 18% 

I K BECK B N K. 

thampton-bul! 

TWO-AND--- PER INTBREST aliowed ‘on DEPOSITS, 

yable on demand 
WO PEK CENT. on CURRENT ACCOU NTS, on the minimum 
balances, when not drawn below £100. 

msTOCKs, 8 SHARES, and ANNUITIES Purchased and Sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
allows lnterest monthly on each compieted £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for TWO GUINBAS per MONTH. 


BECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW to PURCHASE ot for FIVS SHILLINGS 
per M 


BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full 
FRANCIS VENSCRO 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.—APARTMENTS in a 

eom/fortably Furnished House, in a central and sheltered position, 

three minutes’ walk from 8.E.R., fifteen minutes from L.B. & 8.C.— 
R, G., Roxweill, Guildford-road, Grove Hiil-road, Tunbridge Wells. 


Now veaay, demy 8vo. price 4s. 6d. 
GLOSSARY of WORDS and PHRASES USED 


Customs, 
JESSE SALISBURY 
out his wor Bookseller. 
“Is is pleasant to dip into the book and glance on some odd saying 
calls up the memory of a country ramble or of some 


Berrow's Worcester Journal. 
“The i of Wi talk are d 


« Of great interest to all students of folk-lore, quaint customs, &c.” 
London: J. SALISBURY, 4, Fleet-lane, E.C. 
New and Cheaper Edition, price Two Shillings, 


ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book ot 
Aettonomy. Bighth Raition. With 3 Plate. W. T. LYNN, 


“ Has, we are giad to see, ——o which enables 
this excellent introduction to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


to date.’’—Guardian. 


BDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
EMARKABLE COMETS: a Brief caw of the 
interesting Facts in the History of Cometary Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. FRAS. 
BDWARD duaneeun. 26 and 27, Cockspur-street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
OTES and QUERIES for Apri. 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th. 24th, and JULY Sth, 1893, tains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the BARL of BBACONSFIELD. inciudes KEYS to 
‘VIVIAN GREY,’ ‘CONINGSBY,’‘ LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ SNDYMION.’ 


Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. PRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DecemMBER 10th and 


ro and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
Garay of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, ls. 4d.; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, B.C. 


NOTICE, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
The Volume, JULY to DECEMBER, 1893, 
With the Index, 

Price 0s, 6d., is NOW READY. 

*,* The Index separately, price 6d.; by post, 


e. 64d, Also Cases for Binding, price ls, ; by post, 


ls. 3d. 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-lane, E.C. 


ALLEN’S SOLID LEATHER PORTMAN- 
TEAUS, GLADSTONE BAGS, and HAT 
CASES. Very Light and Strong. 


ALLEN’S IMPROVED DRESSING BAGS, 
im Crocodile and Morocco Leather, Silver and 
Ivory Fittings, from Five Guineas to Hundred. 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS, a 
large =, for Ball Dresses, with Fitted 


ALLEN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUES of Registered and Patented Requi- 
sites for Travelling, post free. 

J. W. ALLEN, Manufactarer, 37, Strand, London 
(opposite the Lowther Arcade). 


W Cc. BENNETT’S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square lémo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 


A TERRIBLE ACCIDENT is often the result of 


a slight act of carelessness; therefore we cannot guard too much 
jy the habit of treating trifles with contempt. In dealing with our 
health this is a matter of great importance. Many vaiuadie lives have 
been prematurely lost through the negiect of a trifling cold or for want 
of attention being paid to the most ~4 gh tt la 


the system from p 1 germs Por rheumatics, gout, sick 
can equal them. 
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BOUILLon. 


A most autritious and invigorating beverage, made 
by the simple addition of boiling water, at a cost 
out the United Kingdom. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


8. V. Apart 21, 


TO COLLECTORS OF ORIGINAL SPECIMENS OF 
EARLY TYPOGRAPHY. 


FOR 


A VAST COLLECTION of SPECIMENS of 
EARLY TYPOGRAPHY, selected from the Ori- 
ginal, some of them being the rarest productions of 
Printers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Each Example offers a special interest, either as 
presenting some xylographic or metal engraving, or 
as showing the originality of the various types and 
the typographical arrangements in use by the first 
printers. It includes a great number of Ornamental 
Title-Pages, Floriated Initials, and Illustrations by 
the most celebrated masters of the period ; together 
with above Sixteen Hundred Printers’ Devices, 
chiefly of the earliest type of German, Dutch, 
English, French, Italian, and Spanish Printers; 
besides namerous small and rare Incunable Publica- 
tions, complete in a few sheets, and here bodily in- 
corporated. The whole is chronologically arranged 
according to each Country and City of Europe, so 
that it in itself constitutes a HisTorRY OF PRINTING 
BY ITS MONUMENTS DURING THE First CEN- 


TURY. 


This Collection contains about Eight Thousand 
Specimens of Early Printing, representing the Early 
Typographical and Xylographic Productions of 142 
Cities in Europe, comprising 1,084 Printing Presses, 
of which above 300 belong to the Fifteenth Cen- 
tury. Each example is marked with its date and 
origin, followed by Historical and Bibliographical 
Notes where needful. 


The Xylographic Illustrations of the earliest 
Monuments of Typography, which play such a 
prominent part in the annals of printing, and yet 
taken so little into consideration by Bibliographers, 
are fully represented in this Collection, great care 
having been taken in the selection of them, not 


only on account of their constituting an important! ma 


SAL E. 


part of Typography, but also because they so 
materially eontribute to bibliographical researches. 


This work, unique of its kind, has been compiled 
on the most practical basis, with the object of 
facilitating bibliographical studies and researches ; 
of identifying anonymous productions by compari- 
son of type and typographical arrangements ; and of 
determiuing the first appearance of each variety of 
type, and tracing its migration from one printing 
office to another by sale, succession, or otherwise. 
It will also be of value to Artists desirous of making 
themselves acquainted with the origin and develop- 
ment of book decorations of every school of Europe 
during the first century of the art. 

Nearly forty years have been spent in collecting 
materials ; and, notwithstanding a few unimportant 
blanks, which can easily be filled in by its future 
possessor, it may be boldly asserted that, as regards 
the large number of rare Specimens and their fine 
state of preservation, no Collection of such magni- 
tude will ever offer itself for sale again. 

Some Xylographic and Typographical Curiosities 
are added as an Appendix, together with Forty-two 
Ka-Libris, ranging from the earliest time to the 
end of the fifteenth century. The whole Collection 
is neatly mounted on over Four Thousand Sheets, 
royal folio, contained in Forty-six Portfolios, and 
valued at 2,400. sterling. 

This Work would be a useful and indispensable 
acquisition to a Public or a large Private Library, 
serving as a key to the vast mass of Early Printed 
Books, and would enable the Bibliophile to gain in 
a few hours a knowledge of this highly interesting 
subject, which otherwise would require months to 
acquire, 

No description can give an adequate idea of its 
importance ; a personal inspection is therefore re- 
spectfully invited to examine this Collection, which 
y be viewed every Tuesday afternoon, or any 
other day by appointment, at No. 30, Rue Boileau, 
Auteuil, Paris. 


A Descriptive Catalogue may be had, post free, for 2s., on application to Mr. 


HOLTORP, at the above address. 


Any information may also be obtained from the proprietor of La Cwriosité 
Universelle, Mr. BIHN, Early Print and Bookseller, No. 69, Rue Richelieu. 


PRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream's-buildings. Chancery-lane, E.C. ty 


C. FRANCIS, as Bream’s-buildings, Chancery-iane, April 21, 1 
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